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Fhe Meritorious Worden Grape 


Akin to the Concord, the Worden grape has larger berries and handsomer 
bunches. The quality is of the highest and in ripening it averages fully a 
week. earlier than the Concord. ‘hardy, healthy, and productive. Ac- 

cording to Prof U. P. Hedri New York experiment station, the chief 
fault of the Worden is , Often preventing the 
profitable marketing of a ships as well as the more 
commonly grown grape. The is very popular in New York and the 
north, both for commercial plantations and the garden. It was originated by 
Schuyler Worden of Oswego county, NY, from seed of Concord planted 1863 
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In the Year 2910 


build er make in 1910, will be practically 2s good as mew if 
make it of concrete. It can*t burn, deem"t rot, wont wear 


proof against all vermin. 
PORTLAND 


EDISON cemenr 


is handled easily by your tegularfarm help and whatever is built or made of it be- 
comes a permanent investment instead of a temporary improvement, And it is most 
economical because it ie 


Uniformly 10% Finest Ground in the World 
therefore, weight for weight *tovers more sand;"yravel or broken 

and therefore goes farther with equal strength of concrete than any other 
brand, it will pay you to read these 8: 


“How to Mix and Use Concrete on the Farm.” 
“Concrete on the Farm.” 
“ Silos” and “New England Homes.” 


Send for the books, Free, and profit by them. 


EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT CO, 
No. 923 St. James Building, New York City 


“STRONGER THAN -GRAN! 


Don’t Buy an Engine 
Until You Have Seen 
The Simple McVicker 


Every manufacturer is claiming simplicity, be- 
cause it’s of vital importance. 
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WE SEND FREE 


But let your own eyes tell you the truth—com- 
pare as many engines as youcan with the McVicker, Model Farm Power House Plans, 
then decide. The McVicker has only % the parts Catalog and Fall tnformation 


—133 less than the next simplest engine we know of. 

You want an engine on the farm you can run, 
‘Time’s worth too much to be experimenting with 
cams, eccentrics, ratchets, alternating. wheels, 
and other jim-cracks, when you're shelling corn, 
or doing other important work. 

That’s why you should have a McVicker—only 4 
moving parts to its valve action; other engines 
bave 12. Its wonderful eee Gro 2 covered 
by patents) permits it to develop more power 
on the same amount of fuel. 

it will take up 50¢ more sudden overload than any other 
qagine. It’s the engine you can handle yourself. We 

ia McVickers in all styles and sizes from 2 to 30 horse- 
wer, Stationary, Skidded or Portable. We can also 
nish Open Jacket Engines, doing away with circu- 
Sating pumps, pipe connections and large water tanks. 
| 


' Whether you see a MeVicker at your 
Sonter'e. oe act, bona and send for these 
boo oy W you, 

and explain fally Sows Mo Vicker 
engine you want fot erinding or 
corn, ranning the tanning mill, 
bare separator, valing ae 
chopper, hay press, horse clippers, 
ing and dozens of otherthings on the farm, 


the 


and show you letters Trom 
over the country, who find the 
the best engine. We sold 3,000 bast year. 
Take your pen in hand an@ write today. 
Tell us what you want to use the engine 


7 € , right size, 
send vou FREE Stor hice Weak 
og. 
ALMA MFG, COMPANY 
Station kK, _ Alma, Mich, 
Or 1907 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















: Because they are so simple 

armers that experi ed operators 

t up and run an American mill with the drawings 
ake more lumber with less power_and less 









Make Most Money 


are not necesssary, Any one Can se 
nae smaprections we furnish. And they 
elp than any other owing to their 
Variable Friction Feed. Improved Giant Duplex S 
Juich d Steel Track. 


and Quick Reeeder. 
Sizes—For all Powers. 
You can make. 


Lumber is Money, S2.:5.0's.i : 
















s. 
Dogs. Combined Ratehet Setworks 
Bearings throughout. Made in all 






















of these mitts. The ontfit 
no timber, your neieh- 
on to the next job. 
Write today 
e for this in- 
ates, describes and 
working machinery, 
SS Shingie Machines 
Woed Woed Splitters 
Planers Edgers Trimmers, Ete. 
Write for book today 
American Saw Mill Machinery Company 
920 HOPE ST., HACKETTSTOWN, WN. J. 
4861 Terminal Buildings, Mew York 


it 





borshave. Just haul the outfit 

























In writing any of our adver- 
tisers. You will get a very 
quick reply if you do. 


‘Always Mention 
This Journal 
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}to beef animals, 


hope | WALKS AND TALES 
Sail ON THE FARM 


“th 

The winter months have their ag- 
ricultural problems. I find enough in 
She way of planning in caring for 
farm stock, and in haendiing the 
Jands, to keep me busy these days; 
@s much, im fact, as the rejuvenating 
@ays of spring or of the fast growing 
@ays of summer. Just recently I have 
been working over sOme lime prob- 
lems. My problem is to bring up 
several old fields, all badly run down. 
I shall use lime, cowpeas, clover, and 


Jots of good tillage in the work. I 
know what the results will be, be- 
cause I have gone this way before. I 


thave this matter in mind at this time 
because of a ietter just received from 
en Alabama subscriber who asks 
about lime, particulariy about the 
different kinds of Time for farm use. 
The @ifferent kinds of lime. What 
are they? Well, we Have hydrated 
lime, air-slaked Time and carbonate 
of lime. Which shall we use ané@ 
what is the difference between them? 
Very briefly, here is the story: Cem- 
mon lHmestene on burning loses the 
warbonic acid gas. Tt is now known 
es burnt, or caastic lime. If this be 
exposed to the air, HR will take up 
water and carbonic acid gas, and then 
become airslaked lime. As such, 
is a mixture of hydrate of Time and 
carbonate of lime. The burnt Hme 
slaked with steam or water produces 
hydrate, 
Slaked lime if long exposed to the 
zir will become changed to carbonat- 
ea lime. When this is done, itt is 
chemically the same as ground !ime- 
Stone, only it is a good deal finer. 
On sandy soils, the carbonate of 
lime is te be preferred to the slaked 
ime, and on any soil tess care is 
mecessitated in it8 use. Por stiff 
clays and for soils containing large 
@mounts of acid vegetable matter, I 


prefer the slaked or finely ground 
burnt lime, because of the quicker 
action. It probably fis also more ef- 


fective in liberating phosphoric acid, 
potash anid other soil constituents. 
Bat for average agricultural condi- 
tions I think ‘the carbonated lime 
Should be wsed. You can put on big 
quantities with no injury te the land, 
fer no soil ever contains teo mach 
real good limestone. I ‘expect to see 
the day when lime or Timestone will 
be used on at least half of all the 
land in the eastern United States. 


How to Use Molasses 


Have you amy feed problems on 
your farm? If fot, you are to ‘be 
congratulated. With the great ma- 
jority, it is different. The prices of 
all feeding stuffs are high, and every 
man who has animals to fatten or to 
carry through the winter is anxious 
to know just what are the best feeds 
and what omes he car get at a least 
cost. Consequently, fhe entire field 
is being searched for good, econom- 
ical feeds. One of my New York 
friends asks about molasses; if it is 
a safe as well as a good Yood for 
horses, and: how to use it with feed. 
Yes, molasses isa good feed. It is espe- 
cially good for work horses, and for 
beef animals it has been. tried’ with 
good results. It is appetizing in it- 
self and it makes the coarse and 
roughage foods of thefarm palatable. 
thus insuring their consumption, 
Bown in Louisiana they found that 
molasses could be fed. with splendid 
results to horses, and in Texas and 
ether states they have fed moljasses 
not only increasing 
the gains thereby, but reducing the 
cost of the ration. Thus for this 
Kind of stock molasses is an excep- 
tionally good food. 

But molasses is not a protein car- 
rier. It is rich in carbohydrates, just 
as corn or stover or timothy or 
siiage. Hence it is more of a fatten- 
ing and heating food than a milk 
food. ts use for. dairy cows, there- 
fore, is as an appetizer, rather than 
as a source of milk. In feeding, the 





[To Page 652.] 


or water-slaked lime. The. 





Be the judge. 





Try any or all competit- 
= the severest tests—you 
to be the sele judge. 





Ideal 
Gasoline Engines 


“‘Bailt for the Farm’’ 


Sen Denia qnsete—gparanteed te fill 
your every requirement. ey are madein 
Sizes from 14 to 8 horse power. 
i d — 
—man 
of the IDEAL Sip Suund nowhere ‘elon. 3 
Don't decide upen your e “<P 
until you have tried the JDEAL—it is 
cheaper to find out now what it wilida 
Sevens buy an ISR AL ome time 
—after ive experimented with others, 
ye = ir betel 
will Biad to abide judg- 
qua imduneaued een” or: 


Liberal One Year’s Guarantee 
Don’t you write 
i ey 18, i 


name of our nearest 


year dealer's name. 
desl Motor Company, Lansiny Mach, 















































































































AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM—MARKETS—GARDEN—HOME 
** Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington 


Trade Mark Registered. Established 1842. 
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A New England Farmer’s Ruse 


Ready wit and a bold front saves old Dorchester-eea true 
Christmas story of the war of 1812---By E. T. Peters. 


HRISTMAS DAY, 1813, was as bright 
and as beautiful as if war and all 
its terrors and tragedies had never 
been heard of.. The old town of 
Dorchester was a Puritan settle- 
ment near the coast, now a part of Greater 
Boston, and. on this particular twenty-fifth of 
December it was thinking far more about 
war and the prospects of its horrors being 
brought home to its vicinity than it was 
about celebrating the great festival day, 
though few people did little more, in 1813, 
in the way of Christmas celebration, than to 


such a precautionary measure. -. “Bury your 
silver, and send your stock back into 
the woods,” they said to the timid coast 
denizens. 


“But,” was the opposing argument, “the 
enemy is liable to burn our houses and 
barns and even overpower and impress our 
boys.” 

Still, 


though this was true, the danger 


seemed so vague and visionary to those out- 
side its probable range, that over a year had 
passed since war was declared and no action 
had been taken for defense. So, on Christmas 


day, 1813, the town was undefended, and if a 
hostile party landed, would be at its mercy 
unless it could be repelled by the efforts of 
the few who could be assembled at short 
notice. 

Joel Leeds lived very near the bay. His 
house stands yet within the bounds of the 
Savin Hill district, though the broad farm 
lands of which he was so proud are covered 
with houses and stores. On this Christmas 
day, he refused to go to church. His wife 
tried to persuade him. to accompany her, but 
he refused, although such an absence was 








make the day largely one 
of worship with, perhaps, 
the providing of a better 
dinner than usual. A 
Christmas tree was a joy 
unknown, and presents 
were not generally made. 
When they were, they 
were given, not as a 
matter of exchange, but 
rather as the exercise of 
a charity on the part of 


the wealthier citizens 
toward the poor. 
There were, however, 


few poor people in Dor- 
chester. The town had 
about 1500 inhabitants, 
and most of them were 
what was termed “com- 
fortably off,” a few being 
wealthy. Perhaps if these 
richer ones had lived 
nearer the seacoast Dor- 
chester would have been 
easier in mind than was 
the case that beautiful 
Christmas day, 96 years 
ago. There were rumors 
afloat that a British war 
vessel had been sighted 
hovering around the New 
England coast, presaging 
disaster to its easiest ap- 
proached towns. For 
some weeks in the excit- 
ing town meetings there 
had been more or less 
wrangling as to the main- 
taining of watchmen or 
guards at High Rock, 
Savin Hill, the latter 
béing a wooded, hilly 
peninsula jutting 
out into Dorchester bay 
and overlooking it at its 
highest point, as well as 
giving a partial view of 
Boston harbor. But, as 
most of the town’s ope f 
ulent citizens lived up on ff 
the inland roads, a long 
way from the beach, they 
failed to see the need of 
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“ His face took on a pallor and his hands trembled, while dinner, clams and the 


parson’s ire lost all interest.’ 


accounted almost a sin in 
those devout days. 

“No,” he said, “Parson 
Deane don’t believe in 
keeping a guard to save 
our homes, but I do, and 
I’m going down to the 
Hill to see if those old 
fortifications made in 
revolutionary times can’t 
be rebuilt. And, as I 
might as well be hung 
for a sheep as a lamb, 
I'll take along the clam 
digger and get a mess of 
clams when the tide 
goes out.” 

The fort of which he 
spoke had been erected 
by cautious spirits in the 
troublous days of ’76. 
The place had never been 
used, and the banks put 
up by revolutionary 
patriots were partly 
broken down. But enough 
of the works remained to 
present, at a distance, 
very much the appearance 
of a fortified hill, ready 
to repel invasion and as- 
sault. 

Joel examined the walls 
with care. A dozen men 
with shovels could, he 
resolved, easily fix up the 
place in a short time, so 
that no vessel would dare 
to attempt a landing. 
However determined they 
are, Joel decided, they 
would think twice before” 
they came up that hill in 
the face of an armed force 
intrenched behind those 
sheltering walls. 

“What they’re looking 
for is easier work than 
we'd be if we had a com- 
pany of men waiting here 
for them,” he said. 

Then Joel sat down to 
eat a biscuit and wonder 

[To Page 665] 
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OHIO DAIRY RENAISSANCE 


GEORGE E,. SCOTT 

Allen county is bristling ali over with the 
tokens of aspiring agriculture. Corn fields 
that once had their skeletons of stcres left to 
wither and bleach .in the winter gales, are 
either neatly shocked or the crop husked and 
shredded and the products stored in shelter 
for a winter’s solace for the feeding of the 
cows and horses. 

When asking the farmer of northwestern 
Ohio why he does not embark more liberally 
in professional dairying, he argues thus: 
Land is too high to consider the idea of using 
it for grazing purposes, the price ranging 
from $100 to $150 an acre. The legitimate 
practice is and has been to work as many 
acres as is convenient to corn. While dairy- 
ing appears to bring in a monthly or semi- 
monthly pay, a corn crop gets the cash seem- 
ingly much quicker. Corn can be husked and 
gold to the elevator by November 1, and cash 
in pocket, while the vendor, and there are 
many, if following dairy work, must plug 
through the _ entire 


corn crops of the state. This sort of a state- 
ment may be true, but when the men who 
own these already rich acres of prairie lands 
soon discover their mistake and begin a 
retrenchment against the waste of its natural 
resources, I say that the leaven is at work 
and the agencies that are conducting the 
campaign are potential enough to create a 
new regime among these farmers. The oil 
territories that have baited the pay roll over 
such a large area-are gradually playing out. 
The farms high in price are being divided up 
into smaller ones at high prices, requiring 
a certain change in the methods of farming, 

A decided revolution in the character of 
cows used or to be used in future work is ap- 
parent and cannot be avoided. The real dairy 
cow is not in evidence to any degree for arriv- 
ing at any satisfactory results. Thedual purpose 
cattle of the past, which have seemed to have 
had a place on these farms, must naturally 
give way to the modern genus that converts 
large quantities of food into more good high 
testing milk than now. The cream separator 
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is taking a graphic stand in the economy of 
farm production of cream-and the feeding of 
skimmilk warm to the young animals on the 
farm. By this method but a small portion of 
the fertile material of milk leaves the farm. 
Milk and Cream Testing 
There has been some agitation over Ohio 
in regard to the testing of cream and milk. 
The fact that many of the creameries and 
cheese factories have become the property 
of centralized plants who ship their milk and 
cream, has created some. distrust from 
shippers of milk and eream. Producers of 
dairy products have so long been taking the 
absolute word of receivers of their milk and 
cream in the fat content, that they are show- 
ing discontent and in some cases claiming 
unreliable returns. In a few instances the 
milk and cream buyers have complained 
against others for coming into their territory 
and securing patrons with a ‘promise of a 
higher test and, in some instances, more 
money per unit for fat. 
While there is freedom in all pursuits to 
the extent of honest 








fall and winter up tow j; rn 
pasture again to get f 
pay out of his crops. 

Habit has fastened 
its allurements upon 
him, and he hesitates 
to let go of the past 
fashion. He has not 
turned a deaf ear to 
the fruitful condi- 
tions that follow the 
keeping of cows. He 
is gradually realiz- 
ing that manures are 
becoming a necessity 
to future realization 
of soil fertility. Also 
that a monthly pay 
from a few cows is. 
eash that comes easy 
and brings comforts 
into the home. He 
has not come into 
the possession of the 
knowledge that his 
naturally rich _ soil 
will produce four to 
five times the bulk 
of feed to the acre in 
silage as the same 
acre will grow in hay, 
which means at least 
three cows to one 
against hay and grain 
raising. 

The leaven is at 
work which will de- 
velop this great 
northwestern terri- 
tory of Ohio into a 
vast dairy region. 
Prices for all kinds 
of dairy products are 
appetizingly high and 
intensely sought after 
by creameries and 
milk plants in and 
out of cities. Crop 
; reports from over the 
state are teaching 
them that eastern 
counties where dairy- 
ny has become a set 
factor are outyield- 
ing them in grain 
and hay. These 
western farmers 
saytheeastern 
fellows grow only 
small areas of corn 
while they grow the 















competition, yet there 
; should also be some- 
thing of commercial 
courtesy existing be- 
tween competitive in- 
stitutions upon an 
economic operation. 
To illustrate: There 
are localities where 
as many as three 
cream gathering 
plants are operating 
wagons over the same 
line of roads and 
dividing up the trade 











to the extent that 



































Upon his hoe, erect, 


Delve in perpetual 


They that go down the 








streets 


I see him stand mid-field among a score are 
Of singing toilers, friends to each, his 

his sinewy arm 

And rugged bosom bared to the bronzing sun; 
His vision sweeps across the ver , 

O’er mead and pasture where his flocks and herds 
Browse slowly on the banks of murmuring streams, 
Past orchards, peaceful tenements, to the grove 

In whose cool gicom gleams white his happy home. 


He is sole sovereign of his fair estate, 
Descended from a long ancestral line; 
Scion of Burns is he, of him who wrought 
Immortal songs upon his Sabine farm; 
The blood of Cincinnatus fills his veins ; 
And heir of Cato, he can trace on back 
Through conqueror, jurist, poet, patriarch— 
Lineage to Isaac, Jacob, Abraham. 


In his own image God created him, 
And over land and sea gave him to reign, 

Subject to Him alone of whom he holds 

Direct his o—_ i his rich foouaeed ave 

He bears towar a wise, i "4 

The volant tribes feed from his liberal hand 

The savage beasts; all things that creep or crawl—_ 
Paupers and res gee underground 

The loom and spindle, they that throng the mart. 
The money-changers, gamblers blind 


Prophets and bards and priests and kings—yea, allt 
Receive of him their daily dole of bread. tant. 


Let him but stay his hand, and rust —— 
The ponderous engine; every valiant 
Decays at desolate wharves; dense-peopled 


Are the inheritance of the hungry wolf, 
And all the light and joy escapes the world. 


none of the haulers 
making wages 
out of their work. 
Some of these haul- 
ers work by the day, 
while others get a 
commission on each 
pound of fat in the 
cream. The latter 
class find a tempta- 
tion put in their way 
to sample cream from 
tep of can, and, in 
some instances, to 
overweigh. In such 
cases the hauler and 
the producer get an 
unfair share of profits 
while the plant man 
“holds the sack.” On 
the other hand, the 
plant man holds even 
a fuller hand than 
does either the hauler 
or the producer, be- 
cause he can set the 
weigh the 
cream and set the 
price he pays, while 
the producer must 
take what comes to 
him by check and 
take his kick out in 
*‘eussin’.”’ 


they that drive 


8 


th reed, 
sagt 


+ 


O, minstrel, where your pipes and silver lutes? 

O, sculptor, artist, where your tender dreams? It should be we 
Where then the rapture that the eve provokes— duty as well as the 
The jew , the gates of dawn? desire of every one 
The piercing pathos of such hopeless state— fadustry in Ohio or 
The grave thoughts of its forward-looking years >. 


elsewhere: to encour- 
age honesty in the 


production of dairy 
products and the 
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PROFIT IN HENS 
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Starting Poultry Plant Without Capital 


Interesting Work of a Massachusetts Young Man-—Has Self-Regulating Brooder House Arrangement Worth 
Attention---Roasters More Profitable Than Broilers--Hatching and Caring for 3500 Chicks---Old 
Stock Sold Off--Feeding the Young Chicks---Eggs 50 Cents a Dozen 


HAT can be accomplished in the 
poultry line, practically without 
capital, but blessed with a lot 
of grit, determination, good 
judgment and a disposition ,to 

work, is well shown by the experience of C. C. 

Peck of Bristol county, Mass. These charac- 
teristics well applied to Mr Peck some Il 
years ago when he started in the poultry 
business. One day he and W. D. Hunt got 
their heads together and hit upon an arrange- 
ment whereby the latter furnished buildings 
and a little capital,and the former gaye his 
time, labor and brains. From the first the 
business prospered, barring a few handicaps 
which are usually incident to such an under- 





been the record when the market was 50 
cents or better. He aims to have the chicks 
hatch late in March or early in April. Febru- 
ary is too early and April is perhaps the 
best time for them. But in such quantities 
as Mr Peck handles, it is impossible to get 
them all out in that month. Therefore, a 
start is made in March. He expects a few to 
molt, but it is better than coming too late. 

There is no hard and fast rule for feeding. 
The laying hens get plenty of cracked corn, 
oats and wheat, with perhaps more corn than 
oats. They also have access to a mash of 
bran, corn meal, scraps and charcoal. A 
little linseed meal is added to keep the feath- 
ers bright and the pullets in good condition. 


heating of the brooders. The brooder house 
is 150 feet long and 15 feet wide with 30 
brooders, accommodating 75 chicks per 
brooder, 

At-one end is located the boiler room and 
back of the Brooder house is a system of runs 
corresponding with each individual brooder 
space. A series of low wire partitions keeps 
each set of 75 chicks’ within its limits, or puts 
two or more tpgether, as desired. The 
little chicks have quite a bit of space in the 
brooder house in the form of a run, but on 
pleasant days they can be allowed to go 
outside. 

Each of the 30 individual brooders located 
in the brooder house has hovers made of felt- 
ing and is about 3 feet’ square. 





taking. At the end of seven — 
years the business had grown 
so satisfactorily that Mr Peck 
believed he could easily swing 
the entire plant, and accord- 
ingly bought out Mr Hunt. 


How He Won Success 


Now, how did he do it? The 
key to the situation was in- 
dicated in the opening sentence 
of this sketch, namely, hard 
work (lots of it), a determina- 
tion to succeed, good judgment 
and good partners, first his 
wife, and second, Mr Hunt. 
The practice followed by Mr 
Peck is to hatch about 3500 
chicks every spring, and per- 
haps winter through 1000 to 
1200 of the pullets as laying 
hens each season. With an oc- 
casional exception you will find 
no two-year-old hens on the 
Peck farm, as experience has 
shown him that the spring 
chickens make the best winter 
layers. They are kept through 
the winter, spring and summer, 
and sold early the succeeding 
fall, when there is another 
fresh batch of young pullets 
to take their place. The 
revenue comes from eggs for 
the market, roasters, broilers 
and old hens. Mr Peck has ! 
proved to his own satisfaction 
that there is mutch better 
money im-roasters than in broil- 
ers. The mortality is practi- 
cally no more and the extra 
feed required to carry a cock- 
erel from broiler to roaster 
stage is more than doubly re- 
paid through the extra price 
received. As soon as the cockerels begin to 
approach four pounds in weight they are put 
in separate pens and crowded until they 
dress 4% to five pounds. These fellows are 
sent to the Boston market frequently at 35 
cents a pound and never less than 25 cents. 

Whether or not there are satisfactory re- 
turns through the egg basket may be judged 
from the following’ data: Mr Peck started 
December 1, 1907, with 1050 hens; during the 
succeeding 12 months, closing December 1, 
1908, he averaged 174 eggs to the hen. Many 
of these eggs went at 50 cents a dozen, and 
week after week he would carry to market 
eight cases of 30 dozen each. Such has 
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BLACK LANGSHAN A GOOD 


Among the Asiatic breeds of fowls the Langshans have won per- 
haps the best reputation as winter layers. 
here pictured. Some strains of Brahmas are fully their equal. 
the farmer’s standpoint the Langshans are preferable 
Asiatics because of their ability to forage better and their less pro- 
The chicks are fairly quick maturing and make 
For best results in laying 
With proper rearing and 


nounced desire to sit. y 
excellent table fowls at five to six months. 
they should be hatched not later than April. 
feeding. pullets will lay all the following winter. 






¥ 


Inside of each is a hot water 
coil similar to those frequently 
used in houses. All of these 
are separately connected with 
the hot water system emanat. 
ing from the boiler room. 

Notice, too, that Mr Peck 
does not sit up nights with his 
2000 chicks for fear the tem- 
perature will run too high or 
drop too low. He has a self. 
regulating system which keeps 
the temperature close to a de- 
sired point. This is done by a 
battery and a mechanical 
device in the boiler room 
which opens the furnace draft 
when the temperature drops 
below a_ certain, point, and 
closes draft when temperature 
goes above a certain point. All 
this is governed by what Mr 
Peck terms a master brooder 
located in the middle of the 
brooder house and in which 
there are no chicks. 

The temperature in this 
master brooder is_ slightly 
lower than in one where there 
are 75 chicks, and the regu- 
lator is set accordingly. The 
aim is to have the temperature 
run between 88 and 90 degrees 
in the master brooder, and 
varying from that temperature 











For the laying hens the ration is a little 
heavier than for growing chicks. For the 
former, the mash receives a little more lin- 
seed meal and scraps. This mash is fed to 
the laying hens in the morning, and then at 
noon they receive the grain ration, which 
is made up of oats, corn and wheat. Whole 
corn appears to be as satisfactory as cracked 
corn. 


An Ideal Brooder Plan 


One feature about the Peck poultry prop- 
osition will well repay every poultryman to 
see, if he is not already familiar with its 
That is, the system of hot water 


operation, 


FARM FOWL 
A Black Langshan cock is 


to 


the furnace draft is opened or 
closed as indicated. As an 
extra precaution, Mr Peck has 
had a second regulator placed 
in the master brooder con- 
nected with electric battery and 
run to his bedroom. If for any 
unexpected reason the mechan- 
ism in the boiler room should 
fail to work and the temperature drop 
or lower, the second regulator in the 
master brooder will surely catch the vari- 
ation and ring the electric bell at the 
house, arousing Mr Peck. In setting this 
second regulator, the temperature may vary 
from 86 degrees to 96, without ringing the 
bell, and as indicating how accurate the first 
system works in the boiler room, it may be 
said that in a whole season Mr Peck only 
had to go to the brooder house twice during 
the night, and one of those times it was his 
own fault, because he set the second regula- 
tor on a too narrow margin of temperature. 
Relative to the convenience and economy 


From 
the other 
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ANAC GASOLINE 
>. eat THE-BEST 






Thousands of farmers have proved and are proving 
every day that one of the simple, dependable I H C gasolitie engines makes and 
saves more money for them than the best hired man they can get. 


HERE’S no doubt about it. 


} Don’t let the up-to-date farming ways get away from you. 


You can make your I H C engine work when and where and as long as you please. 
It is something you can own, It is all yours: “You-don’t have to talk to it about getting 
up early or argue about quitting time. It is-always ready and willing—just as well pump 
a tank full ef water after dark as in the daytime: « It is ready to start the Saw, pump or 
any other machine going before daylight, if you are. 





I, If you have a full day's work for it at grinding, you will get more out of it than you 
would get out of a half dozen hired men.’ It's just the same with all kinds of work. 
Your IH C gasoline engine will work with all your machines—will push them—keep 
them going steadily—make them really valuable to you. You have nothing to pay it in 
wages; no fear that it is growing tired and thinking of quitting you. Its only requirement | 
for its faithful service all day—every day or night—is a smal! amount of oil and 
gasoline. 


Why not letanI HC ontolia’ engine be your hired man? There area dozen ways 
you can use it. You will have it going at some kind of work pretty nearly every day. 
Attach it to a power-house and, whenever you do start it going, you know you will get at 
least as.much work out of it as you would get out of two or three men. 


The IH C gasoline engine is the latest and one of the greatest real aids to the farmer. 
You ought to have one for your steady hired man. Thousands are going out on the farms. 
There are many styles and sizes, from 1 to'25-horse power—an engine for every section 
and every problem, for all farm uses—vertical and horizontal (both stationary and port 
able); engines on skids; sawing, pumping and spraying outfits. It also includes gasoline 
tractors—first-prize-gold-meda! winners—the best all-'round farm tractors. 

Call and take the matter up with our -local agent in your town. Or, write direct 
for catalogue and further information. 


My (INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


; 4 (imeconromaTeo) 
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C LINE 
Big Cut 


Send your name, quick, for Free Books and 
cut price on Quaker City Feed Grinders, so 

| We can reserve one for you to just suit your 
needs and save you all jobbers’, ! 
mén’s and dealers’ profits on 


Quaker 

Grinding 
rin 

Mills ng 


Now sold only direct 
from our big factory 
on our liberal prompt 








time, coal and 
money; or saw 
hbors” 





your ne shipment plan on 
Free Trial— 
No Deposit, and 





Freight Prepaid 


Convince yourself at our risk 
that the Quaker City Mill 
grinds fastest, does the best 
work with least power and least 
trouble on your part. Ear corn, 
shelled corn, all grains—separate or 
mixed, coarse, medium or the finest 
table meal; try the Quaker on ail of 
these. Grinds soft and wet corn just as 
well as dry corn. 

Write for Free Book, cut prices, guar- 
anty, free trial and prepaid freight offer. 
One of Our New 1910 Quaker City Millis 
will just fit your requirements and make 
ou good money. Specify Feed-Mill 


eo. 
A. E. STRAUB & CO. 
3741 Filbert Street, 








Hundreds are doing it with an Appleton Wood Saw, 
Why not you? We make six or woodea 
frames—and if desired will mount the saw frame on 
a substantial ¢4-wheel truck on which you can also 
mount your gasoline engine and thus have a 


PORTABLE WOOD SAWING RIG 


that is unequalled in effective work and profitable 
operation. 

We make the celebrated Hero Friction Feed Drag 
Saw also, and complete lines of feed grinders, corn 
shellers, corn huskers, fodder cutters, manure spread- 
ers, horse powers, windmills, etc. Ask for our Free 




















Catalogue, 


m Appleton Mfg.Co. sc.ritfn.c'S% 
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90% Hatches 


from the 
mate—for 














MAKE HENS LA 
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feeding cut 
MANNS MATION aa 
90 Days Pane. tie been te een ee 


» W. MANN CO.,Gox 10,MILFORD, MASS. | 


Mention This Yar"ye227 
Journal — oy, Sts verr remot 


Mention A A When You Write. 










bers—in every country and ell-, 
and beginners. For you. 
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Cisy, Mo.; Oakland, | 








SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
on Editorial Page 
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‘them. at 


| of the 


| Toggenburg breed 


} head; 


HANDLING FARM ANIMALS 


of this system, Mr Peck is very en- 
thusiastic. He declares that the ex- 
pense of coal by thus heating is far 
less than would be the cost of oil to 


| burn in lamps, and it is a whole lot 


less work to shovel coal into a. fur- 
nace than to clean and trim and fill 
Several dozen lamps daily. 


Keeping the Stock Vigorous 


When the chicks are ready to leave 
the brooder house they go to the col- 
ony houses, of which there are 30, to 
correspond with the 30 divisions of 
the brooder house. The colony house 
is‘ 6x8 feet, with a larger run than 
was the case at the brooder house. 
are fed a grain ration once a 
day, which consists of cracked corn 
and wheat and a very few oats. A 
mash is supplied, consisting of bran, 
a little meal, mixed feeds, scraps and 
charcoal. The houses are cleaned 
twice a week. Early in the spring 
Mr Peck sows oats thick in the runs, 
so that the green feed will come on 


|-for the young stock to pick. Barley 


follows later for the same purpose. 

An encouraging feature for Mr Peck 
is the fact that there is little loss 
through death of hens or chicks. Per- 
haps one of the reasons is his atten- 
tion to sanitary conditions, and also 
his care in securing good breeding 
stock. All roosters which are to be 
kept on the place for breeding pur- 
poses are hatched out by hens, Mr 
Peck believing that a chick hatched 
through natural means is better en- 
dowed with vitality. He figures on 
about two cockerels to each 25 hens. 
Last season better than 90% of the 
eggs were fertile. The breeders that 
are to produce the year’s stock are 
mated about the middle of January in 
each year. 

There are six incubators in use dur- 
ing the season. Five of the six are 


| 360-egg machines and one 220. They 
| are located in an underground cellar, 


just off -the brooder house. Mr Peck 
cautions poultrymen about feeding 
chicks for the first 24 hours after. they 
leave the incubator. Give them noth- 
ing at all, and only water and a little 
chick feed the second day. He feeds 
chicks meat scraps when they are only 
ten days old. “Start gradually with 
first and increase the 
amount.” Following the chick feed 
and water a little mixed feed and meal 
with the scraps goes into the ration. 


The Valuilile Tegeesbuns Geale 


The following information comes 
Mrom Consul R. E. Mansfield, who is 
located at St Gall, Switzerland: 

This special milk-producing breed 








|} of goats comes from‘ the canton of St 


Gall, where they pasture upon the 
Scant vegetation of the mountains and 
little valleys and thrive in the high e2l- 
titudes. They are of medium-size,. of 
gray color, and rather long coat. The 
females are horntess, while the maies 
have sharp, curved horns. They pro- 
duce their first offspring when one 
year old, sometimes younger. They 
occasionally breed twice a year, not 
infrequently producing twin kids, but 
frequent breeding impairs the strength 
animals and renders them less 
valuable for milking’ purposes. 

The goats become milk producers 
after the birth of the first offspring, 
but do not attain their greatest ca- 
pacity as milkers until about three 
years old. A good milk animal of the 
will produce from 


150 to 200 gallons of milk in a year, 


| some of them exceeding that figure. 


The milk is said to be especially desir- 
able as food for children and for the 
manufacture of cheese. 

Cost and Methods of Shipment 

The price of milk goats varies ac- 
cording to age, quality, size and the 
season when purchased. The best time 
to purchase is in the autumn when 
they are taken off pasture, The aver- 
age price per head is as follows: Fe- 
males, one to two years, $8.50 per 
two years and over, $10 per 
head; males, one to three years, $10 to 
$20 per head. 

The cost of exportation from Swit- 


“—~ | gerland to the United States is about 


$29 per head. The best method of se- 


‘curing satisfactory animals is for the 
purchaser to place the matter in the 
hands .ef an experienced person who 
is familiar with the Toggenburg breed, 
and whose knowledge will enable him 
to select the individual animais best 
suited to the purpose for which - they. 
are desired. 

The chief obstacle in the way of im- 
porting Swiss goats into the United 
States is the, strict quarantine regula- 
tions maintained as a precaution 
against the introduction of the infec- 
tious foot and mouth disease. It is 
necessary for the importer to secure 
a permit from the department of agri- 
culture at Washington, which must be 
filed with the consular invoice. 


Molasses a Cheap Feed 


HARRY HAYWARD, DELAWARE EXPER STA 


We have used molasses for feeding 
horses fer several years, and although 
we have not conducted any spe- 
cial experiments with it, we must 
conclude. that . molasses, when it 
can be bought for 10 to 12 cents a 
gallon, is a cheap food. In the first 
place, molasses analyzes about 50% 
sugar, 10% ash, 20% organic matter 
and 20% water. The sugar, of course, 
is the valuable constituent, and is in 
a form that is readily available for the 
use of the animal. 

Furthermore, it is palatable, and 
keeps the system open in a way that 
is more advantageous than linseed 
meal, It will ‘put a gloss on the coat 
and fat on the ribs quicker than any 
food with which I am familiar. I find 
it especially desirable as a food for 
colts at weaning time, and for work- 
ing horses in the spring of the year. 
So long as the price remains where 
it is I believe molasses can be fed to 
horses. very advantageously: How 
much of a raise in price we can stand 
is another question. 


Good Horses in Demand 


J. W. NICODEMUS, VAN WERT COUNTY, 0 











I met a farmer the other day who 
wanted to buy a horse. He said he 
would pay anywhere from $250 to $300 
for a mare that would suit him. You 
see he wanted a good animal. He was 
willing to pay for such an individual, 
and at the same time he knew that a 
good animal would cost money. Now 
this is the state of affairs all over the 
country. Good horses are in demand 
and the supply short. A few years 
ago the city was an attractive field for 
high-grade horses; the country is now 
just as inviting a field. The well-to- 
do farmer indulges in good horses. He 
wants his horse stock to be in keep- 
ing with the other improvements on 
the farm. His buildings are better, 
the family dresses better; there has 
been a general toning up on every 
farm .in_every_county in every state. 
That means better horses and better 
bred ones. 

As I see it, not all farmers are go- 
ing to breed horses, but the men who 
have good work mares should raise 
colts each year certainly to supply 
their own needs and to have an 6cca- 
sional individual for sale. At the 
prices now obtained there is as much 
money in horse raising as in any 
other line of work on the fatm, that 
is, if you have good. horses, if you 
breed good horses, those of the real 
solid kind that are able to draw heavy 
farm machinery, that possess quality, 
and fit in with the real needs of ani- 
mals for draft. I am convinced from 
my Own experience that horse breed- 
ing pursued along these lines is prof- 
itable, and offers no greater risks than 
any other line of live stock work. 


Feeding Steers—The Mississippi sta- 
tion concludes after carrying on some 
experiments in feeding beef steers that 
cottonseed meal and hulls when fed to 
two-year-olds gives excellent daily 
gains at a profit; that yearlings will 
not finish into market condition in a 
100-day period on cottonseed meal and 
hulis; that a full ration of méal for 
two-year-olds should not exceed 7%! 
pounds a head a day and probably not 
more than seven pounds; that one- 
year-old stock cannot economically 
me aR six pounds a head daily of 
mMe2 
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The Stand for Ayrshire Interests 


The half hundred members of the 
Ayrshire breeders’ association met 
last week in Philadelphia. It was the 
85th annual meeting of the club. The 
keynote of the meeting was struck 
when a member demanded more ag- 
gressiveness and more energy back of 
the Ayrshire cow. A strong feeling 
prevails that Ayrshire interests are 
not advanced with the skill that 
stands hehind the other dairy breeds, 
The breeders are confident that 
the Ayrshire cow is foremost in the 
list of dairy. breeds, and is the one 
cow most satisfactory to the general 
farmer. This is because the Ayrshire 
is a hardy, rugged cow, with a pos- 
session of large production, and free 
from disease; and a cow that just fits 
the needs of the farmer who is seek- 
ing profit from cows. 

Consequently, if the club that looks 
after her interest is to do its full duty, 
it must aggressively expand and en- 
large the domain, popularity and use 
of this dairy animal. The criticism 
that has prevailed for years, the lack 
of energy, the lack of force, the slow- 
ness in handling the routine details of 
the club still remains, but the mem- 
bers are hopeful that this trouble and 
handicap will in time be removed. 

Sec C. M. Winslow of Brandon, Vt, 
dn making his report called attention 
to what was going on in the Ayrshire 
world. At the present time there are 
between 25,000 and 35,000 cows, and 
between 11,000 and 12,000 bulls reg- 
istered in the association, The num- 
ber is increasing, which shows that 
the Ayrshire is in the front rank as 
a dairy cow. Sec Winslow reported 
receipts as amounting to $4200 and 
expenses as $3602, leaving a balance 
to December 1, 1909, of $598, or a 


total in hand of $2696. The secretary: 


stated that the committee appointed 
by the club last year to raise $500 for 
the prizes at the Yukon exposition 
had secured $328, which, added to the 
$300 appropriated by the club, made 
a total of $628 to be given breeders 
who had won single premiums at the 
exposition. The secretary stated that 
this money would be paid over to the 
winners at an early date. 


Home Dairy Test 

Much discussion arose over the rules 
of the home dairy test. All are united 
in the belief that much good is result- 
ing from the tests of individual cows 
for milk and butter. The feeling pre- 
vails that a still greater effort should 
be made to measure the potential 
power for milk and butter production, 
and that these records should be 
given greater publicity. To do this, 
however, it is necessary to have rec- 
ords, and these records can be secured 
only by accurate, reliable tests; such 
as made by the individual breeders, 
and as verified by the experiment sta- 
tion officials. With these tests. in- 
creased and the home dairy tests 
made better, the superior qualities of 
the Ayrshire will be manifest, and 
Wairy farmers who are now using 
grade and scrub stock of mongrel 
breeding will come to know of the 
milk and butter possibilities of the 
Ayrshire, and in that way not only 
will the Ayrshire cow be promoted, 
but the farmers themselves will be 
benefited. 

The old rule limiting the time .of 
cows in the home dairy test was 
changed, so as to give the cows the 
full benefit of their records. The be- 
ginning period, now at October 1, 
was changed so that a cow freshening 
in the late summer or early fall will 
not be denied her total production, 
as is now often the case when she falls 
eutside of the dates sat by the test 
rules. As amended now, every cow en- 
tering the test will have the advan- 
tage of her full record. The amended 
rule applies only to future entries, and 
does not admit a single test to apply 
under both the old and the ‘new 
ruling. 

The judge committee in its report 
presented a list of judges to be sug- 
gested to fair officials, with the hope 
that these would be selected for judg- 

_inmg the Ayrshires at their: respective 


THE BUTTER COW 


expositions. In following this plan 
the breeders are assured that the 
judges will be men who are familiar 
with the Ayrshire type, and hence will 
not judge the cow by standards as 
they see them applicable to ether 
dairy breeds. This plan will go a long 
way in assuring breeders that the 
judges chosen to pass on their animals 
will be men who know the Ayrshire 
type, and who will be in sympathy 
with the ideals of the men who are be- 
hind and know the breed. 

In. addition to. the prizes for the 
home dairy test, consisting of the 
French cup valued at $75 for the first 
prize, $50 the second prize, $40 the 
third prize, $30 the fourth prize, $20 
the fifth prize, and $10 the sixth prize, 
@ sum not exceeding $500 is to be ex- 
pended by a committee at the national 
dairy show and other dairy show 
enterprises. 

Considerable discussion came out as 
to the best way of expending the 
money at the disposal of the club for 
promoting the brecd. The club voted 
to expend $300 for advertising in the 
agricultural press. This was left with 
a committee consisting of the pres- 
ident, secretary and three other mem- 
bers appointed by the president. It is 
also expected that Ayrshire sales will 
be promoted in different parts of the 
country, so as to stimulate Ayrshire 
activity and to act as a clearing house 
for superior individuals of the breed. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are John R. Valentine of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa, president; J. F. Converse of 
Woodville, N Y, J. W. Clice of Seattle, 
Wash, J. A. Ness of Auburn, Me, and 
George E. Pike of Gouveneur, N Y, 
vice-presidents; C. M. Winslow of 
Brandon, Vt, secretary; N. S. Windsor 
of Greenville, R I, treasurer, and 
George H. Yeaton of Dover, N H, 
auditor. 


Dairying in New York 


© M., PECK, ONONDAGA COUNTY 








The standing of dairying in this 
section at present is good. Ten or 15 
years ago this was not counted as @ 
dairy section; at present there are 
very few farms which do not support 
some cows. The two principal reasons 
which have led to farmers going more 
and more into dairying are: First, the 
demand for milk by the large cities 
and the fair prices; second, the suc- 
cessful growing of alfalfa, which more 
than cuts the feed bill in half and 
enables the farmer to produce milk at 
a good profit. The prospective stand- 
ing of dairying looks good to me be- 
cause the farmer is surely going to 
follow that branch of farming which 
pays best. The demand for milk will 
steadily increase with the population 
and thé education the people in the 
cities are getting in regard to the 
food value and cost.of milk as com- 
pared with other foods. 

The shipping of milk is most in 
favor, and, I think, the most prof- 
itable at present, although the ship- 
ping of cream through the co-op- 
erative creamery and having the skim 
milk back is a close second, and per- 
haps first, at certain times of the year. 
There is little homemade or creamery 
butter or cheese made here now. A 
few years ago a good percentage of 
the milk was taken to the creamery 
and made into butter, and paid for 
on the basis of the butter fat that it 
contained, but the shipping stations 
have been enabled to pay better prices 
for milk than the butter market would 
warrant, consecuently the creameries 
closed up or changed to shipping sta- 
tions, and the butter that we now use 
comes from some part of the country 
where there is not such a demand for 
milk to ship. In my opinion, the days 
of the cheese factory and the cream- 
ery in New York are practically past, 
because the shipping stations can pay 
the price that will get the milk. 





Trade in Poultry is- small, 
owing to the enormous home demand 
upon supplies. England is a moderate 
buyer. In 11 months of 1909 England 
purchased poultry in other countries 
to the value of 610,000 pounds sterling, 
of which more than a third repre- 
sented Russia's portion. 
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Certainty not! 
old style cream separator, 
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THE SHARPLES 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, Il!., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore., 
Torente, Can., Winnipeg, Can. 


Would You? 


Would you buy 40 to 60 milk pails 
just because someone with pails to sell 
— 7" needed that many to milka 


Would you buy or bother with an 


60 disks in the bowl, just because 
someone 
qwith that 
kind of ma- 


POSITIVELY ALL THERE Is 
TO THE SIMPLE SHARPLES 
DAIRY TUBULAR BOWL 


Sharples Dairy Tubulars are The World's 
Best Cream Separators—and have no con- 
traptions. Twice the skimming force. Fast- 
est, cleanest skimming. Easiest running. 
Most durable. Sales exceed most, if not all, 
others combined. Probably replace more 
common separators every year than any one 
maker ofsuch machines sells. World’s big- 
gest separator factory. Branch factories in 

anuada aud Germany. These facts prove 


SEPARATOR Co, 


with 40 to 





A Plain Statement of Facts 

For more than half a century the 
Empire Grain  Drill—manufactureé 
and strongly guaranteed by The Amer~- 
ican Seeding-Machine Co., Incorpo- 
rated, Richmond, Indiana—has been, 
and is today, giving satisfaction te 
thousands of the most progressive 
farmers in all grain-raising sections 
There are reasons for this. The Em- 
pire has been kept strictly up to data 
Everything that would produce better 
results, lessen labor or add to strength 
and .durability has found a place on 
this world-famous grain drilk The 
Empire has a positive force grain 
feed that will successfully sow, in any 
quantity desired, all known seeds, 
from the largest (such as bush lima 
beans) to the smallest grass seeds 
The Empire combined Grain and Fer- 
tilizer Drill will handle in wide range 








contrap- 
tions are 
not needed, 





of quantities every brand of phos- 
phates, no matter how obstinate 
These drills are made in all styles and 
sizes. No matter where you reside or 
what your seeding conditions may ba 
there will be found an Empire Drill 
that will do the work right. Send 
today to The American Seeding-Ma- 
chine Co., Incorporated, Richmond, 
Indiana, for an Empire catalogue 
Read it carefully. Then goto your 
implement dealer and insist on seeing 
the Empire Drill. 





1s the tite ot | 


our new book 
on potate 
culture, writ- 


“Twenty-Five Years 
in the Potato Field’”’ 


ten by J. F. Keller, the recognized authority 
on practical potato culture inthe U.S. In this 
book he tells briefly and understandingly all the 
things relative to a successful potato crop. 
Every phase of the subject is treated from a. 
practical standpoint. Fully illustrated. We 
include with each copy of the book one of our 











BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
_ SILOS 


nplest to put up and easiest operated 
astable aut 


jomatic take-up 


five illustrated potato catalogs for 1910, price 35e. 
LINDENWALD POTATO FARM 
J. F. Keller, Prop. Newark, 0. 

















Mention This Noor 773" 
Journal youl entevery 
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How Would You Build a Separator? 


you?” asked our foreman. 


our fact 
that equipment,”’ 


at our factory. 

that costs more, but with 
it we can secure exact- 
ness down to a fourth-of- 
a-thousandth of an inch. 

.“Then every casting is 
put into a revolving 
shaker which removes the 
sand and cleans the cast- 
ing so any imperfection 
may seen and the 
casting rejected. 

“When it comes to the 
bowl we draw each one 
from discs of the toughest 
steel cut to exact size so 
there will be no waste. 
Every stamp of the big 

ess draws the bowl a 
Fittle deeper until finally 
it comes out a perfect 
shell without seams. 

“But the hardest part 





a 


“You’vé got an anvil and a drill 
press in your repair shed, haven't 


“Yes,” replied the farmer visiting 


“Well, there's a lot of people think 
they can build separators with about 
continued our 
foreman, ‘“‘and to show you the dif- 
ference let me tell you how we do it 


“First we get high-carbon steel— 











is yet to come—the bowl must be 
balanced so as to run smooth and 
quiet without the slightest jar or 
vibration. We employ the most 
expert men and pay them big wages 
for this delicate -work.’’ 

“Yes,” interrupted the farmer, 
“but how can you sell the machine 
for such a low price ?”’ 

“Because we are making more 
than 50,000 this year,” ented our 








bs 


The Economy Chief 


foreman. ‘‘We divide our overhead 
expense among this tre- 
mendous number so it 


amounts to a very littleon 
each machine, en we 
sell it direct to the farmer 
and avoid the traveli 
salesman’s expenses an 
the profit for the local 
dealer and county agents. 
“The big 600-pound 
machine we sell for 65 
would cost if sold through 
dealers about $125.00. 
“Perhaps you would 
like to see the factory,” 
suggested our foreman. 





“Just step over this way 
into the first room where 
we ee 


The rest of this interesting ts 


et Ca 
“Facts About Factery.” Sent 











Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 


free on request—write for it today. 
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The “Average” Cow Won't Pay 
or does it pay to give your cows 


N* the average dairy feed. Improve 
the character of your cows and feed 
them the best—BUFFALO GLUTEN. 
' "The average, annual butter production per cow in 
the United States is not over 150 Ibs. Thousands of 
high grade Buffalo Gluten fed cows are producing. 
over 600 Ibs. Jacoba Irene produced 954 Ibs. 

Buffalo Gluten makes the yields and the biggest are 
obtained from well bred cattle. It runs three to five 
per cent. higher in protein than other Gluten feeds 

and has more nourishing and 
vitalizing ingredients. 

It costs less than the aver- 
age in proportion to its feed- 
ing value and will save in 
your feed bills from ten to 
twenty per cent. according 
to what you are feeding. 
Write us for further infor- 
mation. 

Corn Products Refining Company 


26 Broadway, N: Y. 



























You Can’t Hold This 
Saiety Razor Wrong 


The blade meets 
the gp nt gg Boag the 
right e for a 
— comfortable 
shave. Hold ‘the 


KEEN KUTTER 
Safety Razor 


so that it will shave at a/f and it MUST shave exactly right. 

It is the one Safety Razor that will give a fine, cool, ‘close 

shave entirely free from regrets. Keen Kutter blades have the 

famous Keen Kutter temper and quality—hard enough to hold 

their edge—thick enough to prevent vibration and jumping 
over the beard. Satisfaction or money back. 

Norwegian Steel Blades In every kit. 
No, K-1-Silver Plated in genuine Black Leather Case, $3.50 
No. K-3—Gold Plated in genuine English Pigskin Case, $5.08 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 

“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long after the Price & 
Forgotten.” —E. C. Simmons. Trade-mark Registered, 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Gac.) 
St. Leuls and New Yerk, U.S. A. 


AGENTS 200% PROFIT 


HAME. FASTENER 
Doaway with old hume 

Horse owners cod eens 

‘ wild about them, asten 

eee Se Outwear the harness. Money back if 

not astisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents. 

F. Themas Mig. Co, 946 Wayne St, Dayton, Ohie 


BE SURE TO SAY Woayewits 1 SAW YOUR ADV 


In thts journal, Our advertisers like to know which paper they_get the most orders from. 











An unceasing source of 

S pleasure and robust health 
to children. Make ideai 

em oy Safe. Inex- 

atye to keep. Stallions 

poe mares for. breeding. 

F Complete outfits. Write 
toda i+ our beantifally 

about ther 


illustrated free catal Which tells alt > 
BELLE MELA DE FA HMM, Dept. 23, Sarkham, Va. 
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Money nm Winter Pork 
LEO C. BEYNOLDS, MICHIGAN 


Winter pork production is not car- 
ried on as extensively as it ought to 


be on the average farm. Many farm- 
ers think that the only economic way 
to preduce pork at a profit is to grow 
the stock on green forage crops during 
the summer months and fatten on rye, 
barley or the soft grain of the corn 
crop. This is a mistaken impression 
and the sooner farmers in general set 
aside this erroneous idea the better 
it will be for their pocketbooks. 
There is money in winter pork pro- 
duction if judiciously managed. I 
have been following winter pork mak- 
ing for the past ten or 12 years and 
I find that it is one of the best paying 
adjuncts to my farm. 

The farmer who follows . winter 
dairying is particularly in good posi- 
tion to make winter pork production 
a very profitable business. On most 
dairy farms the milk is separated be- 
fore leaving the premises, therefore, 
furnishing a large amount of economic 
feed for pork making. During late 
years I have been separating my milk 
at the farm and making butter, and 
I have found that hogs are one of the 
best mediums through which to dis- 
pose of separated milk at the great- 
est net profit. Many dairymen sell 
their milk direct to the creamery, and 
not considering the skim milk product 
of sufficient value to bother with, give 
it away to anyone who will take care 
of it. This practice is one of the com- 
mon and greatest leaks on the average 
farm where dairying is made a busi- 
ness, 

Last winter while attending a farm- 
ers’ institute, I listened to a lecture 
of a dairyman who keeps about 80 
cows and calculates to milk 50 the 
year around. His products are dis- 
posed of at a nearby creamery which 
he owns and operates. In giving sume 
figures of what his herd had done the 
past sezson, I noted that the money 
received from tis hogs that had been 
grown mostly on skim milk consti- 
tuted nearly half his net profits. After 
the meeting was over, in talking with 
the gentleman, I learned that he con- 
sidered his profits from his hogs clear 
gain, as he figured that the skim milk 
was a by-product and otherwise a 
waste unless utilized for hog feed. 

For my material for winter pork 
making I have my sows farrow along 
from the first of September to the 
middle of October. I like to get the 
pigs well aiong toward weaning before 
the cold weather sets in and also get 
the pigs weaned in time to breed the 
sows, again for spring litters. With 
good feeding and careful management 
there is no difficulty in securing two 
litters of pigs in seascn, one to be 
grown on green forage during the 
summer and the other for winter 
feeding. 

It is vitally important in handling 
winter hogs for pork production to 
give adequate protection from cold 
weather. The portable system of 
handling hogs during the summer 
months is not sufficient protection to 
insure the most profit from winter 
pork production. The hogs should 
be given the best of care, and to this 
end I find that a basement barn is the 
best place. A large yard should be at 
the disposal! of the hogs to afford them 
plenty of room for exercise. The 
quarters should be kept clean and well 
littered. Plenty of charcoal and salt 
should be kept before the hogs at 
all times. It is not a good plan to 
urge the growing stock along too 
rapidly at first, if confined to limited 
quarters, as they are apt te take on 
flesh more rapidly than bone develop- 
ment and come to maturity before 
reaching the desired weight. I find 
that the best manner to feed skim 
milk is by mixing in with bran, mid- 
dlings and corn meal about equal 
parts. This gives plenty of range to 
the ration and will produce a very 
satisfactory bone and flesh growth. 
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STALLIONS AND MARES 


and home-bred. The best ‘ot 
shown in this 


and 
ELWOoD 8. AKIN 
17S Seuth St., Aubura, N. ¥. 


—LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— 
HOLSTEIN 
FRIESIAN CATTLE 
aaa Selsey einer os prloea. ie om 


av ibs. and have 
2rerage 16,000 Ibs. and. whieh Write for 


particulars. 
E. A. POWELL 


904 W. Genesses St, Syracuse, N. Y. 


RIVER MEADOW FARAS 
PORTLANDVIELLE, N.Y. 
Have for Sale 


GRADE HOL- 
STEIN COWS 


a freshen between Nov. 
GROSS Oe er beeen. 


HEAD Sees 


will pay for themselves betwe 


R HORSES 5 


FOR SALE 
Standard Bred 


For 80 years an 
of prize winners. 
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Pleasant View Stock Farm 


A few choice Bull Calves for Sale 
from A. R. 0. Cows and 30-Ib. sire. 


ALTON FT. PLAIN, N. Y. 


BEERS RMD Maree ar, Eat th nasty or eats 


i otra auyane = elaine fod 








Asian Stock Farm === 





Would eefi Milking Machin ya 
Yr Ww. BANDER, rr. “PLALN, nN. Y¥. 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Bs ge gs or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you. 
LEONARD SMITH, Bicomvilic, N.¥. 


Cookdale Stock Farm 


Bull Calves for sale for service. A. 
BO. Daughters 15 to 25 ibs.—7 days. 
PETER COOK, FT. PLAIN, N. 


Fon salt REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
BULL CALVES 


fr Karndyke family. Address Golden 
Siren ee ewport, N. ¥. HERKIMER CO, 


MAPLE pene SE. Scunes s FAR® 


PURE BRED Fric: FRIESIAN CATTLE 


c. C. VAN VALENS ee, 
East Masoaville, Fork. 


For sa stele 

















E. Holstein Bull Calf, 


Bie A Unadilla, whdhed ." 


For Sele, HAMPSHIRE 
mie eres EWES 
ARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
ra. 6.8 a. 8. HARPENDING, DUNDEE, a. ¥. 
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gE. i. the Smith agricultural school 
Northampton, Mass, answers questions for this 
p Bremer Owever,. all imuuiries should be ad- 


Proprietary | medicines these 
columns, which are eficient for many of the com- 
animal ailments. 


Navicular Disease—L. P. S.,. New 
York, has an. eight-year-old horse 
that ‘has been lame in one fore foot 
for nearly a year. Rest, and bDlister- 
ing about coronet do not give relief. 
Foot has been poulticed, and care- 
fully shod with bar shoe and packing, 
yet lameness persists. When stand- 
img after exercise, foot is lifted and 
extended forward. There is fever in 
heel, yet foot is well shaped and hoof 
net hard. Above symptoms indicate 
navicular trouble, probably brought 
on by a severe strain, as but one foot 
is affected. Would advise as a last 
resort the introduction of a frog 
seton. This is a rather difficult oper- 
ation, and it had best be done by a 
qualified veterinarian. 


Internal Injury—W. .W., New York, 
has a horse that has been of little use 
Since he ran away last spring. A 
half a day’s work on soft ground will 
disable him to such an extent that he 
will lie down and groan with pain. 
He sweats very badly over kidneys 
and on flanks. When being worked, 
he urinates often. Back is not weak, 
and he will start out fresh and 
strong, but soon tires. Appetite is 


good and he keeps in good flesh. Af- 


ter @rinking water his breathing be- 
comes choked for a time. Undoubt- 
edly the animal is suffering from in- 
ternal injury, just the nature and ex- 
tent of which it would be hard to 
say. There is undoubtedly some 
trouble with the kidneys. Would sug- 
gest that owner have animal exam- 
ined by a competent veterinarian. 


Melanotic Tumors—W. F. C., New 
Jersey, has a horse that has been 
troubled during the last. three years 
with tumors. Occasionally one will 
break. Evidently the horse is along 
in years, and presumably of a’ gray 
er roan color. These tumors usually 
form about the croup, and are due to 
a collection of the color pigment 
(black) that is left in the skin as 
the animal becomes whiter, as all 
gray horses do as they grow old. It 
is not advisable to attempt any treat- 
ment of the tumors until they rup- 
ture, then wash them out daily with 
some antiseptic solution. Corrosive 
sublimate”is preferred, although car- 
bolic acid or creolin might be used. 


Shoulder Lameness—S. W. W., New 
York; has a horse that has suffered 
from shoulder lameness for about 
three months, although various lini- 
ments have been used. A genuine 
ease of shoulder lameness is often 
dificult to cure. As this happened 
white horse was at pasture, it is pos- 
sible that the injury may have been 
quite serious. Would suggest that 
the shoulder be well blistered, using 
Gombault’s caustic balsam, applying 
it well over the point of the shoulder. 
If the_blister fails, the only thing to 
do is to put in “setons,” or “rowels.”” 
These should be put in by a veterina- 
rian only. Do not attempt to work 
the horse after the blister is applied; 
in fact, the front shoes had better be 
is and the animal put in a box 
stall. 


Government Whitewash Formula 


Whitewash is the cheapest and best 
substitute for paint. To make the so- 
called “government whitewash” ‘take 
one-half bushel freshly burned stone 
lime and slake with hot water, keep- 
ing it covered during the process. 
Strain through a fine.sieve; add one 
peck of salt dissolved in warm water, 
three pounds ground rice boiled to a 
thin paste, and stir it in  boil- 
ing hot, one-half pound pow- 
dered Spanish whiting and one 
pound of glue, which has’ been 
previously dissolved in water over a 
slow fire. Then add five gallons hot 
water to this mixture. Stir well and 
jet it stand for. a few days covered to 
keep out the dirt. 

It should be put on hot. One pint 
ef the mixture properly applied will 
cover one. square yard.. Any shade 








may be obtained by adding dry paint | 











ANIMAL AILMENTS 
powder, aull n can be had by ' 
Profits < 


black will make gray. For inside work 
in stables add some crude carbolic 
acid as a disinfectant. 





Use Pure-Bred Stallions— Grade 
stallions should be put out of busi- 
ness. It is not that there are no 
grade stallions that are good indi- 
viduals, but according to the laws of 
heredity and probability it is impos- 











sible for the grade stallion to produce Heath 
as large a proportion of colts of the | oa , Be tmfenteds ie Ske o lite 
desired type as the pure-bred one, On fore Heakh and Production _secuse—Lightens the Labor and quired, an 
Shortets the hours of barn Fleming" s Fs Vext-Pocket 

the other hand, in the majority of_ Tage ncaly cop ~~ ahetemie— Veterinary Ad 
cases it is more profitable to use grade alt kt .. 
females for breeding purposes than The James Sanitary Cow Stall oa [tele you how t9 Hag Ay: 
aaa ta ee iets | SE See eergees | Susana here 
mete Mors ting 5 yon ten Gap geet onaitan on = * BROS., Chemists, 
risk. The grade animals are just 38 |e ee ee ae te enncrts intiading: scorecnta- ®21 Union Stock Yards, Obicage, IL 
good workers as the pure-bred ones, pen ae San by the busi- 
and unless one'is producing breeding [ Say ace ink collar Tivter carrier catalog {s jes off_the press, a 
stock the progeny will sell about as | ‘ity Cov Suis and Sunchions. “They are given bree for the - 
well.—[Thomas i Maire, Pennsylvania. eens, -P. 3 AMES. N 3, KENT wr co. a 

Dried Beet Pulp is an_ excellent «A } 

















feed, particularly for the reason that , 
it contains so little water. In fact, For Lame Horses oe 
dried beet pulp, as made in Michigan, 4 


and sold in the market for commercial For curt, eptipts, spn 


feeding purposes, is fully as dry as } [I quickand permanent sbuateys etsie Renate are 
corn meal. You don’t have to pay for | 9 Stqracy ferent city stables, the race horse men, > 
water when buying dried beet pulp. 
When moistened it becomes suc- Tuttle’s Elixir 
- R 
culent, and, therefore, is most excel antas Sevens voteg end boy toundee. Also makes | Put This Wagon to the Test Fa cr 


lent for winter feeding. Beet pulp 60 cents a bottle at all deab | by side with a wagon made by any other manufacturer 



















> I Dow does not gh 
is a better and cheaper feed than corn ~ gre. Heep Tutiies Worm Powders a evoeme dollar Sovaned, Mort etlstaction. pa fend 
meal for making beef, milk, butter, ment on hand also. If not at your | service, we do not want your ‘business, We know whet i= 
dealers, we'll ship by express. wagon will do and we have faith in it. Will you put it tog 
mutton or wool. ow wale Vetorinery Seok t Free, test? Write for circulars. 
rite . nu 
important peintexete ovary horsg THE PARSONS WAGON CO., 
Dutch Bulbs—Effort is being made A 100-page illustra Box 503, EARLVILLE, N.Y. 
guide tree, but i¢ i worth dollare, 
by the department of agriculture to ‘4 
mie pam ee Seas sroduetios of Pare arf Boston, Mass. WAGON SENSE 
ute ulbs in sufficient quantity to enema Don’t break yourback and killyous 









\ horses with a high wheel wage® 


i} For comfort’s sake get an 



























Fall Sown Alfalfa on dry land with- 
stands the severe winters better than 
the common red clover. In several 
instances Pennsylvania alfalfa stood 
the first winter well enough, but was 
completely winterkilled during the 
second winter. 








Ve MMLC 
Peftunded 








Netherlands and Belgium. fainG, 2.09 at are Thee 

w. F. bottle ABSORBLNE,. le as druse the \ » }) It will ir ot Blecirio. bee 

rite for catalogue. [tistrem 
butter that does not need — coloring Booklet on patents sent FREE. 
buttermilk after churning, and have 
the butter is packed so as to keep the other set of old fashioned out-of-date bar calk 
about nine pounds a week each.— 
CENTER 
at Hartford, Conn., is the man. Read what he writes 
Center 7-1/6 Calks, as I am getting ready my winter shoes and putting the calks into them, so es to be prepared 
first one to satisfy my customers. It always stays sharp, even upon bare ground, and is the longest wearing cal 
ROWE CALKS have the same thread and taper as all other Screw Calks i 

buy Calks without the words “ Tool-Steel Centers on the label. 

If you have never used Rowe Calks, we send you an order on your horseshoer, entitling 
All other Tongueless Dises Are Imitations—Get the 


Electric een whee 
A Cow that gives rich milk and is 
matter at all. In order to make a 
no fears of putting enough~salt in to Pe 7, 4 FULL SET OF CALKS FREE 
air out, and is sold direct to private 
fem shoes, let us give you a full set of sixteen 
{Mrs William H. Osgood, Lacka- 
If any one knows what is best for a horse, Mr. W. A. 
about ROWE SELF-SHARPENING CALKS: 
when the sharpening time = I used these calks all last winter, in all sizes, and I don't intend to use any 
by a great deal that there is, I have no trouble with them whatever, and | believe these tool steel center 
and are readily intere’ bie. Our booklet “Talks About Calks *’ expicine 
OUR FREE OFFER: Write to-day. 1—Give name and address of your horse- 
you to a full set of sixteen, free. You cannot afford to miss this chance. Send to-day. 
o 
Genuine—Better Than Ever-Same Low Factory Price VA 
Sa 
8 ' 
4 


build up a new induStry. These are REMOVE THER 
now imported very largely from the HORSE BLEMISHES deecription Sins 
our old wagon new at 
ROYAL F. BUR 
kept in*good condition will produce a PATENTS ; & Bond Building, Washing om, DO 
high-quality butter I wash out all the 
save the butter. Soon after making CZ Before you let your horseshoer put on -an- 
customers each week. My cows make 
WELDED € 
ROWE* reo:sren° CALKS 
wanna County, Pa. 
King, Master-Horseshoer at the Charter Oak Racing Track: 
Sept. 30th, 1909—" Please set aside where I can get them when I call for them: 1,000 Rowe Tool St 
other kind in the future, I have tried all brands on the market, and the ROWE TOOL STEEL CENTER is the 
will mean the end of the old-fashioned sharpening.""—-W. A. KING. 
y 
why the Welded Tool-Stee “einer we besos them and longer wearing ever 
shoer. 2—How many horses you shoe. 3—Kind and size of screw calk you now use, if any. 
. - 
ROWE CALKS, 804 Mechanic St., Hartford, Conn. anus 
U won’t know what a real tongueless disc is until oe see and try the 




















Detroit-American. Others are makeshifts—old- “style iscs with tongues 
cut off and trucks stuck under in front. They can’t do the work or save S 
the horse or last as long—they can’t be worth as much to you—as the improved— * 


30 Trial—No Py f P 
Detroit-American (ee es / fe : 


All-steel frame? Hard maple bearings; Rigid steel adjustable standard; Pipe oilers; 

Shifter bar and adjustable bumpers; double levers; indestructible steel spools ex : 
between blades; steel sectors. Nothing to break, ioosen, or wabble, and guar- AP 7Cg 

anteed for an unlimited time—not 5 years or 10 years, but forever. Try one ° 

free a month. If satisfactory, pay—if not, return. We take care of the Ks 











freight in both cases. Buy on credit if you choose, oF ‘ ~ j 
Write Us Before You Buy Saxe fs | 
Get our big, money-saving, free book. See the genuine tongue- RA Se ee 
less dise bie, note the bed foc ok, peeseny price. Prompt deliv- SY 4 ‘ Py 
Se postal now fer guide tothe ripe dies atthe righ Price.” ig : 
now for e e sc e ¢ ce. e 
Also shows the aes Detroit teserioan . re A nie Se * 
ers and Cultivators ‘at ont pe aeteun. Wesel caly Soest @ 2. : 
from factory. Don't let oGeaier that he is as 
giving you a real tongueless disc. We never sell e 3 rf £ © 
AMERICAN HARROW CO. fé a7 § # 
1275 Hastings St. Detroit, Mich. = & @ 
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our Yard, or on Your Farm 


«Grow: Nolan. pansies, lettuce; 
have early cabbage and tomato 
plants. 





The aeente glass does 
No covering or uncoy- * 





south, east and west. 
Hot-beds write for the catalog—You will enjoy. the 


7 Thousands i in use north, 


thoughts it suggests. Then get some’ sash. 


apy Double Giese Sash Co. you will enjoy the crops they expedite: 


dway UISVILLE, Ky. 
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VLL REFUND YOUR MONEY IF YOU DON’T GET 1-4 MORE SAP WITH 


Grimm spouts more than 

eRins pss Wielcont i oe oe. 
es ai — send you 

’ —_—— sample 





spout free. Benen spouts are mer round and full size and of each 
Sper as permits their _ in varying sized bores s0 as yt — reaming 0: 
the bore. The spouts are so tapered they’re held by the S 
cal @ full bucket without ing. driven hard enough “to to spit ¢ the bark. 
No. ete {using a 7-16 bit) for $2.75 per hundred = ding hooks. 
Grimm ved Evaporater will evaporate o: fourth more sa 





ae a eater. ‘ maroveuent can be used with the | latter. 
cans will not ferment. Write for illustrated booklet. G. H. Grimm, Rutland, Vi. 








HOW TO SAVE MONEY 


wreneare is a classified list of the leading publications which may be obtained at 
uced prices. We save you many on any combination of magezines 
- you ‘Mmay~desire in connection with our journal. 


NEW CLUBBING OFFERS For 1909-10 


“¢ the name. so6 and address of the pebtiestion; ™ second column 
doen the the freauerey of of haar tail price of 

















column gives the regular re the publication ; 
and the fourth our publication. 
Te med hl ° 'SW-Seau wi aah TW—Tri- Weekly. W—Weekly. SM—Semi-Monthly. 
~Bi-Monthly. M—Monthly. 
yl pe Our 
Name and Address Retail one Name and Address Retail one 
price year of Magazine price = year 
American ” Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Detroit, wHisedacheaccectaceds M aie $1.80) Ft. Atkinson, Wis ....s.seseee00- w 10° Lt 
merican e, Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
~ pC errr 1.80 Columbus, ©. <..... Veodeveccecece M 1.00 1,80 
fter Feb. 1, rene, ai. 50, PEA e y a, ‘3. 05) Independent, 
pibertons Pou New York City ....eccseccecseeses Ww 3.00 3.00 
Syracuse, N. Y..... -saanoetiee SR 50 = 1.35 | Ladies’ World, 
Pe American Swineherd, ’ New York Clty .....s0e05 secccens M 30 146 
Chicago, MTll..........+ edbetsoesene M 50 1.30 /| Little Folks, 
erican Thresherman, Salem, Mags. ....+-.sssesseeersss M 190 1.80 
Madison, Wis. ....... prstereeeeee M 1.00 1.55 | Louisville Courier-Journal, 
ork City M 1.00 1.95 ware ne EY. Ssocdedes Ccencesoces w.10 166 
PPITTIviiieTri ty 5 . eC agazine, 
Atlanta Constitution, New York RF evctivoceccceseses M os 14 
Atlanta, Ga. ...... Covcecgecve ..TW > 1.00 1.80/| McClure’s Magazine, 
Atlanta Constitution, Now. York City ....sscsevecaveses M 159 3.10 
Atlanta, GO. crcccopeseeserseeses w 50 =1.45 | Mungey’s Magazine, 
Atlanta Journal, BOOW WERR CU oo. cccccccvccceneds M 10 1.5 
Atlanta, GO. cscccosensecsees +» SW 1.00 1.80 | National Fruit Grower, 
Blooded Stock, ~8t. Joseph, Mich. ......ss0eeee+%> M 50 1.25 
Gord: Pa.  .rccccccoscccsesscccs M -25 1.20 | National Swine Magazine, 
Breeder's Gazette, Freepor. ebegetebeascesscosss M 50 1.20 
Cc TE, © wcccccaccccveccsecee W 1.75 1.95] New York Thrice-A-Week World, New 
Century Magazine, NGL. MEE suceteesenee igotese +seTW 2.00 1.70 
York City ......... sedeceses M 400 4.70 | Ohio. State. Journal, 
Charleston News & Courier, Columbus, O. BR. F. D. Edition....D 3.00 3.30 
Charleston, B. CGC. ....sseeeeee o+esW L060 1.80 | Outing Magazine, 
Cipteoeee News. cw Le New York City ...... ecccsecestes ME 3.00) 3.35 
itanooga, TeMr, ....essceseces F 
Christian Endeavor World, New York City .....+.- peoveceses w 3.00 3.80 
‘Bdston, Mass. .......+5- eeoccee ++-W 1.80 8.10] Pictorial Review, 
Christian Herald, Now York City «...cccceeseenccree M 1 61.90 
‘New York seccacdeccevcoscesW 1.50 28.50 | Popular Fashions, 
op eae = w um us| hon —_ MASS, on cgevececvecess M 3% L 
*Cincinn SOC e eee eeee . Je ‘oultry uccess, 
‘ommoner, Springfield, O.  ....-sseeseeeeeeeee M 3 1.30 
Lincoln, Nob. ....... sescccceseeesW 1100 1.60] Reliable Poultry Journal, 
tan e, QU s TER. ccc cccccccevcescececes M ss 16 
Work Clty .cccecccccccscasessM 1.00 1.80 
! ton = wc asia ve = > aS wTTTTTT ttt M 3.00 «3.00 
' Atlan AcececcccccenceccceeW . abbath_ Reading, 
Curent, Bente, New York City ....sscseceseeee ww So 1.46 
Mass. ccececesesesssW  .40 1.25 | Scientific. American, 
ecm “City u 1S: 200 eed Tei cebdes socceccecses Ww 3800 355 
4 Seeeereeeecevevenss . tan e 
Pa M 180 (23.10 Quincy, i wd cedeebsoccdescecds Bw eo 1.99 
Phtiadetphta, seereeeeeseseses A Magazine, 

Ferm Poultry, su se ase me | ed Caasovecdece sesseee LOO 1.99 
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‘PROGRESS IN EASTERN GRANGES 


Prosperous Growth in Pennsylvania—Grange Proficiency in Mary- 
land-—4500 New Members in Ohio—New York Totals 100,000 


—Rejuvenation in Delaware 


According to State Master W. T. 
Creasy, the subordinate granges of 
Pennsylvania are growing in numbers 
and membership. The year about to 


close has been one of the most suc-., 


cessful ones. Several Pomona and 
juvenile granges have-been organized 
during the year. It is really surpris- 


ing how well the young people in the- 


juvenile granges conduct their meet- 
ings. It is certainly giving the young 
people a training which will be of 
much value in the future. The social 


features of most of eur subordinate. 


granges are a prominent part of ‘the 


work, and together with the educa-- 


tional advantages the grange will 
eventually help solve the problem of 
keeping the boys and girls on . the 
farm. In short, the grange is building 
up for its people a country society 
which is absolutely necessary in order 
to keep up our rural population. This 
alone should appeal to’ every com- 
munity to take hold of the grange 
and use all its oportunities. 

Co-operation in buying and selling 
is also growing. In many granges 
this is a very important feature. The 
business of fire insurance is a marked 
success. All of our grange fire insur- 
ance companies are doing an increased 
business and saving money for the 
members of the order. The grange 
banks number 20, and are making a 
success of the business. It has done 
much to foster agricultural education, 
and the increased number of students, 
ané the good work our agricultural 
college is doing is a proof of this 
statement. 


Maryland Legislation 


Considerable of our activities, writes 
State Master -H. J. Patterson, will 
be centered on mofding favorable 
thoughts on Maryland legislature mat- 
ters. The following is a list of those 
things which were* referred by the 
state grange to the legislative com- 
mittee to briny before the coming 
session of the legislature: 

, Reforms in state and county gov- 
ernment which will have them con- 
ducted according to modern systema- 
tized business methods, such as would 
be followed by a properly conducted 
private corporation or business. ‘The 
people of state and county are noth- 
ing more nor less than a big corpora- 
tion, and their business should be 
conducted accordingly; 2, the proper 
regulation of electric railroad systems 
80 as to have them carry light freight 
and express at reasonable rates for the 
rural districts; 38, laws making fire 
insurance companies liable for the 
amount they receive premiums on. In 
other words, make insurance com- 
panies value property at the time it is 
insured,- instead of after a fire. 

4,~Election of United States senators 
by direct vote; 5, a state pure feod 
law; 6, a state pure seed law; 7, a 
state paint law; 8, a proper supple- 
menting of funds received from the 
national congress for agricultural in- 
struction, experimentation and exten- 
sion; 9, a dog license law for all the 
counties in the state; 10, public ac- 
countant and inspection. for corpora- 
tion; 11, lower freight rates on agri- 
cultural lime, fertilisers and such 
materials as.are used for increasing 
production, as these agencies will give 
railroads increased business through 
the increased products they will carry 
to market. 

12, Remodeling our public school 
system so as to make it more mod- 
ern and better adapted to our rural 
conditions, and give a more economi- 
cal expenditure of the free school 
book fund; 13, a local -option © law 
which will give each election district 
a right to vote upon that measure 
upon petition of one-fifth of _the 
voters of that district. 

14, A law requiring pasteurizing of 
skim milk. returned to. patrons < 
creameries so as to prevent the spread 
of disease through this medium; 15, 
state control of the sale and use id 
tuberculin and other biological 
ucts use@ for the vaccination, testing 


and immunizing of animals; 16, the 
aboratory 


establishment of a state 

for the paperetne of ‘ zing hogs f 
roducts wv or immunizing hogs 
x3 2-8-4-5 








against hog cholera, etc; 17, improve- 
ment in the dairy inspection laws. 

We are endeavoring to extend the 
grange into new fields as rapidly as 
possible, but our greatest effort is to 
increase the efficiency of the organiza- 
tions we dlready have. Weare aim- 
ing-to have the lecture work in our 
grange raised to a higher standard, so 
that the members of the grange will 
feel warranted in attending the meet- 
ings, for they will know that they are 
getting something from the meeting 
that is worth going after, and which 
they cannot afford to miss. 

We are trying ‘to make a special 
point to have topics.on the programs 
to interest the women of the farm and 
to get them to adopt modern secien- 
tific methods and labor-saving devices 
to at least the same extent to which 
men are adopting these in their farm 
operations, 


grange in Maryland is in better : 


The 
condition today than it has been for 
25 years, it is exerting more influence 
in all public matters than ever before, 
Prospects are that 1910 will be a pros- 
perous grange year in Maryland. 


Synopsis of Ohio Work 


State Master T. C. Laylin of Ohie 
reports that 58 granges have been or- 
ganized duri the year and 4500 
members added. In this work the na- 
tional grange has co-operated. The 
grange will pursue the policy of add- 
ihg to its membership. Reform leg- 
islation will be sought along the lines 
advocated .by the national grange— 
parcel Post, posta] savings banks, fed- 
eral aid for good roads. 

Organizers oil be employed during 
the year to aggressively the work 
of organization, attention being given 
especially to weak counties. A fund 
of $2800 is in the treasury and sums 
loaned are on- good security: 

West Virginia Master's Report 

The West Virginia state grange re- 
cently met in annual session in 
Elkins. A large amount of important 
business was transacted. A campaign 
of extension was decided upon and 
the largest appropriation ever made 
for that purpose was placed in the 
hands of the master to be expended at 
his discretion. An appropriation of 
State grange funds was also made to 
pay the expenses of the legislative 
committee while representing the 
grange before the next session of the 
legislature. The only election was 
that of J. R. Wells to succeed himself 
as member of the executive comit- 
tee. The next,session will meet in 
Charleston on a date to be fixed by 
the master and the executive commit- 
tee. In his annual address State Mas- 
ter T. C. Atkeson said in part: 

For the quarter ending June 20 
Sec Brown reported 68 subordinate 
and five Pomona granges in good 
standing. A few changes have doubt- 
liéss taken place since that time. In 
the country at large, the condition of 
the order is better than at any time 
in its history. A larger number of 

have been organized and a 
larger increase of membership has 
been made during the year than in 
any year since 1 From a_nation- 
al standpoint the future of the grange 
was never brighter: 

During many years just past, I 
have had a good deal to say upon the 
subject of education, and, while I 
shall dwell but briefly upon the sub- 
ject now, I desire to congratulate the 
grahge upon the progress being madé 
toward introducing agriculture into 
our public schools. So far as the col- 
lege of agriculture is concerned, I 
stil hold to the oft-repeated opinion 
that the paramount need at this time, 
and the one upon which further de- 
velopment and pregress almost wholly 
depend, is a building devoted entirely 
to this college, where permanent and 
adequate lecture rooms and labora- 
tories may be provided. Upon this 
proposition there can be no serious 
disagreement among the  well-in- 
formed farmers ef the state. More 
land is necessary for demonstration 
and instructional purposes, and some- 
how means must be secured by which 
these necessities may be provided. 


The number of agricuitural students 


is much larger this fall than ever be- 
fore, and we hope to have a large 
class of short-course students enrolled 
for the four weeks’ course beginning 
January 10, 









































Cowpeas and Soy Beans 


J. L. HOPE, MORRIS COUNTY; N J 

Interest in the leguminous plants, 
especially crimson clover, alfalfa, cow- 
peas, vetch and soy beans, has been 
increasing among farmers of the 
sandy soils of New Jersey for several 
years past. 

There are two reasons for this: In 
the first place, red clover and timothy, 
the dependable hay crops of most sec- 
tions of the country, do not do well 
on our sandy soils. While this is not 
a dairy country, almost every farmer 
must find hay for one or more cows 
and one or more horses. At the prices 
ef hay during the past few years it 
has been quite a burden to buy this 
hay. When timothy hay is purchased 
or corn fodder fed it is necessary to 
purchase some mill feeds to furnish 
the protein necessary for best results. 

Now if cowpeas, crimson clover, al- 
falta or other less common crops can 
be grown by each farmer, his own 
needs can be supplied, both for hay 
and grain, by feeding these legumes 
with his corn and corn fodder. SCow- 
peas are particularly valuable as a 
summer green feed for cows. . One 
large dairyman puts them in his silo. 
It is not a common practice here to 
make hay of them. If planted on rich 
ground there will be a second growth, 
making a good cutting. 

The second reason for sowing the 
legumes is to have a cover crop. Al- 
though cowpeas have not been used 
largely as a cover crop, where they 
have been used for this purpose they 
have given satisfaction. One of our 
best fruitmen has sown cowpeas in his 
old apple orchard several years in suc- 
cession, using muriate of potash as a 
fertilizer. Enough seed has been 
gathered each year to keep up the 
supply until this year. The dead cow- 
pea vines are left standing until the 
following spring, when the land is 
plowed. On our sandy soils humus is 
absolutely necessary for best resulis 
with any crop, and there are many 
Places where cowpeas can be used: 
Fer example, orchards, vineyards, 
bush berries, on extremely poor land, 
‘with potash and phosphoric acid; per- 
haps in corn as a substitute for 
crimson clover. 

As a rule, very large crops of cow- 
peas have been secured here by dairy- 
men who use them for summer feed- 
ing and for filling the silo. This year, 
however, cowpeas made a very poor 
growth, presumably on account of the 
light rainfall. Sey beans planted 
alongside of cowpeas, fnoculated with 
soil where soy beans ~have been 
grown, yielded very much better than 
cowpeas. 

One dairymah remarked that he 
was done with cowpeas so long as he 
¢ould grow soy beans. In view of the 
vast tracts of waste land in New Jer- 
Sey an experiment conducted by the 
New Jersey experiment station at 
Hammonton is very instructive be- 
cause it shows large crops of legumes 
being grown on some of the poorest of 
this sandy land. Both cowpeas and 
soy beans have proved themselves, 
but their acreage should be greatly 
extended. 


Jottings PE Farmers 


I do not pretend to be an expert in 
caring for horses, but have always 
had some good animals. I have always 
had a reputation of being a hard 
worker and driver of horses, but my 
animals hold up well because I treat 
them properly. I have driven some 
pairs for 20 consecutive years, and at 
that age the horses were able to do a 
good day’s work. One was perfectly 
sound. I have had a pair of driving 
horses over 20 years that could go a 
mile in three minutes together. My 
method is to feed heavily all the grain 
the animals will eat up clean while 
working or driving. When the work 
is done in the fall I ent the grain in 
two, giving half the amount of feed 
while working or driving. While feed- 
ing full rations of grain I do not feed 
heavily with hay. As a rule, tod much 
hay is fed. When I decrease the grain 











FIELD. AND BARN 


ration I imcrease the amount of Hay, 
but not more than the horses will 
clean up readily. The result is I have 
no heavey horses. A short time be- 
fore spring work starts I begin to in- 
crease the grain ration, so by the time 
work begins the horses are full of am- 
bition and strength equal to the 
emergency. In order not to gall the 
horses’ shoulders and breasts, I make 
a strong solution of alum to bathe the 
parts morning, noon and night till 
the work hardens them. Managed in 
this way the horses are not troubled 
with galls or abrasions of the skin. I 
prefer giving some grain all the time. 
Oats- are best, although I also give 
meal, middlings and shorts in equal 
weights.—[{L. B. Babcock, Oswego 
County, N Y. 





I practice daily hauling of manure 
to the field, first because all the ele- 
ments of fertility are thereby saved, 
and second because time is saved by 
getting the stuff out of the way. 
Another advantage is that the distant 
fields can be reached and fertilized 
without the danger of ruts, which fre- 
quentiy form when fields are soft in 
spring. In this way the work may be 
done with less cost than if done at the 
usual time, namely, after harvest, 
when the teams and men are needed 
for other work. I have yet to record 
a single failure to get a stand of grass 
and clover where the ground is thus 
previously manured.—[J. W. Kelsey, 
Jefferson County, N Y. 


Fancy Prices for Fancy Corn were 
paid at the national corn show held 
at Omaha this month. For the best 
ten ears of corn $335 was paid, these 
prize ears going to an Iowa man. The 
corn in question was grown by J. R. 
Overstreet of Indi.na. The best half 
peck of wheat, raised at Beaver Dam, 
Wis, was purchased back by the 
grower for $104, and will be planted 
for next year’s show. The best bushel 
of corn, grown at Franklin, Ind, was 
purchased for $280 by a Kansas news- 
paper. Wisconsin scored first in the 
sheaf oats classes at this great exposi- 
tion, with Nebraska second. The best 
bale of timothy hay came from Indi- 
ana, and the best peck of alfalfa seed 
was sent from Leavenworth, Kan. A 
feature of the corn show was the in- 
terest of the boys and girls in the 
work. This was deemed one of the 
important accomplishments of the en- 
tire undertaking. Along this line is the 
splendid effort made by the boys of 
the south, mentioned elsewhere in 
American Agriculturist. 











Rough on Rats in Outbuildings 

In setting Rough on Rats in out- 
buildings after mixing it well with any 
food decided upon, separate into small 
bits, place on several pieces of boards, 
and put these here and there under 
the floors. Close up all openings large 
enough for Dogs, Cats or Chickens to 
enter, but leave some small openin 
for Rats to get in and out. One ; 
box of Rough on Rats, being all poi- 
son, will make enough mixture to 
clear out in one or two nights setting, 
hundreds of Rats and Mice. 15c., 
75c., at Druggists. E. S. Wells, Seduced 
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POTASH 


The German Kali Works have talked Potash and its bene- 
fits for twenty-five years. They have never sold a pound direct 
to local agents or farmers. 

You know how hard it was to buy and get Potash. Thin 
have —e The mines are now producing enough to enable 
us to offer 


POTASH FOR SALE 


in carload lots of twenty tons, to local dealers without interfering with the’ 
requirements of those to whom we have sold Potash to be used in mixed 
goods. We have, therefore, established a Selling Agency in Baltimore, Md.,! 
and in see will sell all potash salts in carload lots for cash direct 
from mines to the buyers in 

original sealed bags, or kanit in Delivery Guaranteed 
bulk, at lower rates than were ever before quoted. 


P t I P You can buy the real potash salts—plant food without fillers or 

oOo avs make-weights—you save all the money you have been spending 

£ OtaSm 5 ays for interest, freight, excessive profits on fillers and mixing charges. 
For particulars and prices write to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Continental Bldg., Baltimore 


Free and Clear to Your 
Depot on 30 Days’ Trial 


NO MONEY DOWN—NO CONTRACT 
This big moncy-maker is yours, for 90 days’ use, anyway, 
matter where you live, without a penny of expense to you. 
rm the freight. I don't want any moncy in advance 
contract. Alll wantis your permission 





















than most other houses because we 
save the expense of traveling buyers. 
Send for price list and ship to 

M. F. PFAELZER & CO., 
6 E. 12th St. (Desk 7), New York 


RAW FURS WANTED 


, Opossam, Fox, Muskrat ang 
Mother fare are bringing high prices In New York, 
the best market for you to ship to. 
Do You Want to Know 


“HOW TO GET MORE MONEY FOR YOUR RAW FURS?® 
Write and ask for my price list — it’s free. 


F, N. MONJO, Toh Seta Sey 


i FURS ~ HIDES 
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ME START YOU IN BUSINESS! 





Highest prices 
Pere, Met hater al ac SKUNK ta L ak Peet 





» oan improve his condition. Address | 


rson Mf. co, Dept. Dil, Elyria, Obie. Mention A A When You Write 
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Wosmenaintaenseten better corn without increased 
by following this book. 


Every page illustrated and printed in colors. 
The fact that this book also contains description of — 


The Deere No. 9 Corn Planter 


the most 
to its value. 
Increased 


Repeated tests have shown the above increase in favor of really accurate planting. 
We have plates for all kinds of corn and other seeds. Instantly changed from hill to drill drop without 


Fertilizer attachment that distributes either in hill or drill. 
Mlustration here shows the regular runner, but stub runner or disc openers may be had on special order. 
In fact, the Deere No. 9 is strictly up to date in all real improvements. 


post card and we will send you, 
tree, the by ~ ay edition of our Corn 

the best information from the high- 
ty on selection and care of seed corn. 





most highly perfected machine on the market, adds 








Highest Accurecy in Drop 
secured by the famous Deere 
Grop, means anywhere from ten to fifteen bushels per acre over the old style of machine. 


Address 


Deere & Mansur Co. 
‘Moline, Dlinois. 
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| ONLY $9122 
For My High Quality, Guaranteed 
4H. P. Gasoline Engine 


I AM making a specialty of a 44 H. P. gasoline 
engine which is best suited for pumping water, 
grinding feed, sawing wood, 
. shelling corn, i 
‘A cream separators, churn- 
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FARM AND ORCHARD 


ae 


Walks and Talks on the Farm 


{From Page 642.] 
usual plan is to mix the molasses 
cut food or roughage material. The 
stock will do the rest. ‘The one ob- 
jection to molasses is the trouble in 
using it. It is sticky, you know, and 
some peopie dislike it for this rea- 
son. Where grain feeds are scarce, 
but much coarse, rough feed on hand, 
molasses can be fed economically and 
satisfactorily. Certainly, I think it 
worth while to try if easily obtain- 
able, and to do it now, when prices 
for concentrates and roughage feeds 
are high. 


Orops for Poor, Sandy Soils 


A Delaware reader asks me to dis- 
| cuss sand vetch and sainfoin as suit- 
able crops for impreving an old, 
worn-out, sandy soil. This reader 
states that he has an old, run-down 
field with a light, sandy soil. It was 
in peach trees for six years, but these 
“Thave been removed, and now he 
wishes to bring his land up to a high 
state of productivity. His attention 
has been called to the two crops here 
mentioned by a seed house which is 
recommending the two crops with a 
good deal of enthusiasm. 

My experience with these two 
crops has extended through a period 
of several years. I have tried them 
in three different states and on dif- 
ferent kinds of land. I like the sand 
or winter vetch pretty well, but the 
sainfoin is not satisfactory. I think 
it a waste of time to fool around with 
it. While sainfoin is a great crop in 
Europe, it is snited to temperate 
rather than to cold climates. [If not 
| protected, the young plants are 
| pretty certain to be killed in winter. 
The old plants, however, usually go 
through the cold weather periods. I 
find that most of our experiment sta- 
tions have tested this crop, but have 
not as yet found it adapted to Ameri- 
ean conditions to any extent worthy 
| of consideration. Knowing the plant 
| as well as I do, I am not inclined even 
to suggest a trial at all. 

Winter vetch, however, is a differ- 
ent creature. I have grown it in 
sandy soils, in Clay soils, and in old, 
depleted soils. If once the vetch bac- 
| teria get fixed in the soil you can get 
|a very satisfactory growth. . At. the 
| Cornell station they found that. a 
July-planted crop produced roots in 
November that had gone out to near- 
ly 4 feet in length, and this was done 
in a tough, impervious clay. Winter 
vetch may be grown in fall or spring, 
though the fall grown is the usual 
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Just Issued 


A book that every- 
one who keeps 


cattle should have 




















The Management and Feeding of Cattle 


By- Prof. Thomas Shaw 


ERE is the first book ever written which discusses the management and feeding of 
emtle, from the birth of the calf until it has fulfilled its mission in life, 
whether on the block or at the pail. 


The twenty-one chapters cover every phase of cattle production under arable condi- 
tions. The proper food and meeqgeene’ ‘or the calf, whether reared on the dam or by 
hand, are giver in minute detail. The care and food suitable for cattle from calfhood on 
to the ucing period are fully treated. 


The book follows beef cattle during phase of the finishing period, whether finished 

as baby beef, or matured on pasture, or in the stall, and it follows the animals until final 

lat the stock yards. It treats of every 1 of the management and ford 

suitable for cows, summer and winter, to whatever class they may belong, and from the 
time of the conception until they are sent to the block. 


nt and food suitable for bulls. It dwells upon the selection 
fairs ; ~~ the protection suitable summer and winter; upon 
e ases to which they are subjected, and the 


It discusses the 
Bi deeds we payer site 
e i} ca ; 
best Known meotiveds of dealing with these. 
This book is the only one im its line, and is needed by students of agricultural 
colleges and everyone whe Keeps cattle, however or wherever he may be situated. 


‘The book is handsomely printed on fine paper, from large, clear type, and is fusely 
illustrated, containing 296 pages, 6}x8 inches, and is attractively bound in cloth. Price, 


net, $2.00. . 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PususHeErs 
439 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 





| custom. About a bushel of seed 
should be sown to the acre, with some 
ether crop to give support at sub- 
. Sequent periods in its growth. . Rye 
is, perhaps, the best-crop in the north 
and oats in the south. If the vetch 
seed are allowed to mature sufficient- 
Lily se as to shell. out when the crop is 
harvested, there will be no need of 
reseeding when the cereal crop is put 
in the following fall. It thus be- 
comes a continuous crep, reseeding 
itself each year. The crop will have 
|a@ very limited area for many years 
because of the high cost of seed. In 
my opinion, a crop of cowpeas plowed 
| under, seeded the latter part of May, 
and with clover to follow, will be a 
| ieee, quicker, and a more satis- 
| factory way to bring up the old, 
} worn-out fields. 


a 


Plant Food Goes Farther—About 
three years ago I purchased a manure 
spreader, being somewhat doubtful as 
to its value. I soon found that it 
was such a saver of labor and time, 
and that my manure went so much 
farther by using it, that I find it to 
| be the best investment that I ever 
+made. I would not attempt to get 

along without it now because it works 
| easily and has been no expense to me 
|whatever. I figure that every 200 
| loads I haul pays for the machine. I 





also find that in summer when I want 
to haul my manure out daly that I 


the grass is -quite -high.—[Charies 





see spread it on a meadow even after 
Hess, Illinois. 











with water and to sprinkle over the 
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2A FRUITS 
Dealers Want Apple Bill 





Orchardists and commission men 
are deeply interested in the Gist con- 
gress, owing to the belief that the 
“Lafean bill,” designed to regulate the 
grading and packing of apples, will 
probably come up for action. The 
bill, which is known at Washington 
as H R 28338, was introduced at the 
special session. American Agricui- 
turist is ‘informed, however, that 
United States Solicitor G. P. McCabe 
is making a new draft of the measure, 
which will be introduced early in the 
session. 

With the hope of drawing out ideas 
which would be helpful to all con- 
cerned in this legislation, this publi-+ 
cation. made a draft of the Lafean 
bill, sending copies to prominent men 
connected with the apple trade and 
solicited their views, Replies thus far 
received are uniformly in favor of 
federal legislation to regulate the size 
of the package or the marking of the 
packages a the grading of apples. 
The views of some of these men as to 
the necessitids of the trade and the 
orchardists follow: 

Heartily in favor of the Lafean bill, 
and if passed it will be a great advan- 
tage both to the grower and buyer.— 
{J. M. McCoach & Co, Huntington, 
W Va. 

The Lafean measure is exactly what 
everyone interested in the fruit busi- 
ness ought to have. In our opinion, if 
something is not done in the near fu- 
ture to make the farmers pack their 
fruit honestly, the western farmer will 
have a gold brick, and home farmers 
won’t “come to” until too late— 
[Knowles Brothers, Lockport, N Y. 

We think the bill would be a great 
benefit to the fruit trade of this coun- 
try.—[Olivit Brothers, New York City. 

We agree with the general idea of 
the Lafean bill, We belicve that bar- 
rels should have the following dimen- 
sions: Length of stave 28% inches, 
diameter of head 17% inches, distance 
between heads 26 inches, circumfer- 
ence of bulge, outside measurement, 
62 to 64 inches. We favor this latter 
varying dimension for the reason that 
some staves are thicker than others, 
As to the quality of fruit, we agree 
with the general outline of the bill, 
As to the classification, we would pre- 
fer applies to be assorted inte two 
classes. We prefer the No 1 grade to 
be 3 inches and upward, and No 2 
fruit to be 2 inches and upward. It 
will be necessary to grade fruit from 
the central west and east better if it 
is to compete with western box ap- 
ples.—[C. Wolters & Co, Newark, N J. 

The Lafean bill has our hearty sup- 
port. The day of slipshod and loose 
methods has passed for any and all 
lines: of business. ‘The more quickly 
an industry of the magnitude of the 
apple business can be standardized, 
the better for all interests concerned. 
It is not probable that any bill in its 
conception will fully meet all-require- 
ments, but this one does lay a secure 
foundation for future legislation. Al 
sections are placed on an equal basis 
as to size of package and the min- 
imum grade of packing, this latter, 
providing the packer desires to avait 
himself of the advantages of the bill. 
While certain sections may feel that 
a smaller box would prove to advan- 
tage, the good of the largest number 
must be taken into consideration, and 
such packages should be used as will 
permit the fruit being sold from them 
by -the bushel, haif bushel, peck or 
half peck, as may be desired, and 
with a certainty as to the measure- 
ment. This is essential since probably 
not Jeas than 85% of our consuming 
territory sells by these measures. 
{G. M..H. Wagner & Sons, Chicago. 

Am decidedly.in favor of the pas- 
sage of the Lafean bill. It is notorious 
that here in New York, perhaps the 
largest apple market in the world, it’ 
is all but impossibi to obtain a really 


‘eontains a decent proportion of apples 
of uniform size and quality. I believe 
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if the Laféan bill becomes a law an@ 
if its provisions are enforced it would 
be a boon to everyone from the 
grower to the censumier. 
boxes, the difficulty is not so much 
with the size, but there are so’ many 
different sizec boxes that the term “a 
box of apples” means nothing withe 
out accompanying explanations. 
{William French, New York City. 

For many years it has been apparent 
to us that some national’ legislation is 
necessary to put the harvesting and 
marketing of apples upon a proper 
basis, So many styles and dimensions 
ef packages have been used, to say; 
nothing of the hundreds of methods 
ef grading, each packer’s work seeme- 
ingly a law unto itself, that no one is 
really sure what he is buying except 
through examination of each package 
or barrel,.or by purchasing of some 
line of fruit sold under a reputable 
dealer’s brand, whose method of 
grading is well known to be estab- 
lished and to be just. We believe the 
bill covers the ground about as per- 
fectly as a bill could, laying a founda- 
tion for what we hope will be a well- 
constructed set of laws to meet the 
requirements of the trade.—[C. H. 
Kimball, New York City. 

We would like to see the Lafean bill 


go through. We fully believe there 
should be a uniform. package. Also 
that apples should be graded _ into 


three grades. li is important that 
something along these lines should be 
put into force, as all kinds of apples 
are being packed and branded as 
No 1—[A Rochester Commission 
Merchant. 








Wants a College Training 


M, E. SHANLEY, CONNECTICUT 





I have a word of suggestion for the 
Yarmer’s son who dreams of going 
to college, but is needed at home. I 
am a college graduate, so I know 
what a blessed life it is; and am not 


like the fox who sniffed at the sour 
grapes. My yeunger brother was 15 
years old, and had already enjoyed 
ene year and a term of Bo. school 


As regards - 











HOW NOT TO PACK APPLES 


Recently a commission merchant received 14 barrels of apples from 
@ farmer orchardist who represented that they were fancy Northern Spys. 
The above picture, a reproduction from a photograph, of two of the apples 
from these barrels, is a fair illustration of how the entire lot was graded. 
Not only was there no regard for the size of the fruit packed and offered 
as “fancy,” but an examination of the picture will convince one that the 
quality was on a par with the grading. 


work and fun, when his father called 
him home to help run the farm. My 
subject, therefore, is close to my 
heart, 

My advice to you who are similarly 
situated is to go and do likewise. And 
let me show you why. You will, in 
the first place, gain self-confidence 
from -your experience in planning 
your work, and controlling your men. 
The boy who keeps his eyes on his 
books will have little opportunity to 
assert himself. Secondly, tact acquired 
by buying and selling, through the 
process of “matching minds,”. will be 
a valuable asset. You must have the 
ability to get along with people you 
meet to be a success wherever you 
are. You will also acquire strength 
of muscle through working on the 
farm, and as a result a happy and 
healthy mind. If the foundation of 
health is laid in youth, you will build 
thereon in later years, and be grate- 
ful when ® mai man. + you may 


learn to be your father’s chum, and 
bring gladness to his heart. 

These three. characteristics, self- 
confidence, tact and strength, are the 
keynotes of efficiency in business life, 
as the three virtues of faith, hope and 
charity are supreme in the social and 
spiritual, And nowhere can they be 
developed as well as on.the farm. 

After a few years of hustling, per- 
haps you can make the opportunity 
td finish your schooling. Do not think 
that because you have given up high 
school you should never return. When 
you are 19 er 20, your mind will have 
received an edge from this -good 
grounding keen enough to enable you 
to accomplish your mental tasks in 
half the time it would have taken 
before. 

I know a boy who, at the age ef 
17, awakened to the fact that he 
wanted to go to high school. In six 
months, by fine concentration and dil- 
igent: work, he stepped from the sixth 
grade into high school. Toward the 


.These troubles have come 


[18] 653 


end of his freshman year he repre- 
sented his school in the oratorical 
centest. He earned . fourth place 
among picked men. from the best 
scheols in’ the state, 


Our Lost Export Trade in cheese ig 
graphically shown in recent figured 
sent out by the English government 
In 11 months of 1909 England bought 
cheese to the value of 6,388,000 pounds 
sterling. Of this Canada secured two- 
thirds of the business, while the 
United States trailed along at the bot 
tom of the list at 149,006 pounds ster- 
ling. The loss of this business was 
due to sharp practices a dozen years 
ago. 


Retained Afterbirth—L. G., Rhode 
Island, has a cow that has not bees 
well since calving, October 16. Her 
udder was caked for two weeks, an@ 
fer about three weeks there was.s 
reddish discharge from the vulva 
right, ye 
the cow does not have much of an ap- 
petite, especially for hay, and aise 
seems to breathe more rapidly thas 
the other cows, It is not unusual @ 
have the udder cake for a few days 
immediately after calving; the cond 
tion may be in fact perfectly normal 
subsiding of its own accord in a short 
time. The discharge from vulva in 
dicates either retained afterbirth @ 
injury to-uterus at time of calving 
Probably the former, as otherwise the 
cow would have recovered her normal 
health or died before this. When the 
afterbirth is retained, it must decom 
pose (rot)! and there is naturally more 
or less of it absorbed into the bloo& 
resulting in a form of bleod poisom 
ing. This lowers the general vitality 
in many ways, and often results iS 
death. The fast breathing and nase 
discharge, probably are due to a col& 
Would suggest following treatmént: 
First, a dose of 1% pounds epsom 
salts dissolved in warm water, 
which has been added one teacup @ 
molasses and a teaspoonful of pow 





dered ginger, this to be followed i# 
three or four days with following 
powder: Sulphate of iron two ounce 


nux vomica one ounce, gentian ons 
ounce, saltpeter four eunces, wel} 
mixed together, and give at a dose @ 
eee morning and night i 
eed 























~But,remember, 
you need both, 
and nobody else 
can supply you 
with my Endless 
Apron Force 
Feed, worth $25 
alone in labor 
saved. 
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made on a first-class 
tion when you step to think of it, 


your one best chance, 
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Buy a pestal or cut outand mail the coupon and got 
as zope. Let me send you my red-hot Spreader Paspocien, . ~ then 
it am 0D voucen Gy my Mereecer. | A on yeur place for 30 


<aah by does te 
Wn. Galioway, President 
: THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY OO. 


Spend 1 Gent—Make $502 


it Costs You Nothing to Investigdate—Answer this 
Advertisement and You Will Learn Somes 
thing to Your Advantage ° 


"VE GOT the newest and latest thing in manure spreaders. 
I my price and the Square-Deal 

show you en the jump hew to clean up $50 and make $200 to 
Here are four things to remember in connection with the genuine Galloway:— 

successful Wagea-Box Spreader made in the United States today,’ 

separate, original patents. Nothing else like it or as * 
oon My New Roller-Feed alone makes it werth $50.00 more than any other. 

3. My factory turns them on Copedity, 7@ Complete Spreaders a day. 

4. I make you a price that sells them. 


lan I werk on. Write a 


Lewest Price. 


get your name to me as 


, this very oan oak 
Address * 


Yeu farmers want my machine, » 
1 or this coupon, and I'll 
extra on your next crop, 


hat price is the lowest price ever 
anure Spreader. This is a rare and wonderful combinae @ 
Best Spreader. 

Just now—for the next 30 days—I’ll net only give 
Trial, all at my risk, and I’ll even pay all the freigh' 


se City or Town.. 


sree eID. 0 00.04: svecces esbey 
REE BOOK and My 


Special Propesition Coupoa 
639 Galloway Station, Waterloo,/owa GHEE 6 GEE 5 OE 6 Oe 8 Ge 8 


Great Galloway Line of Spreaders 
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Spoems 
One Cent 
and Make 

' 50 Dollars 
secdicrne 
Waterloo, lowa 

Rush your Seosteli 


Big Galloway Free Spreader 


Address... .....-05. eveves 
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Five Sizes 
50 to 70-5 


Which One May I Send to Your iter a Month’s Free Triz 
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Program Influences Kieeiiuans 


No herticulturists’ gathering we 
have attended in recent years is so 
anomalous as that of the Indiana 
horticultural society. Without excep- 
tion the association puts up the finest, 
Jargest and rest arranged display of 
fruit and nuts shown at any winter 
meeting in the east, and in conjunc- 
tion with ether societies’ exhibits the 
exhibiton ef soil products is scarcely 
excelled by some of our state fairs. 
On the ether hand, the attendance is 
insignificant, in fact, trivial, when 
compared with the great fruit inter- 
ests of the state.. 

The cause of this small turn-out ap- 
pears to American Agriculturist to lie, 
at least partially, in the program, In 
the maim this consists of addresses 
which mean little or nothing to the 
actual fruit grower. Notice the synop- 
sis of this year’s features: Invocation, 
address ef welcome, response, presi- 
dent’s address, treasurer’s report, re- 
ports of 12 standing committees, 23 
county vice-presidents, three state of- 
ficers, select committees and judges 
of exhibits, election of officers, gov- 
ernor’s address, one address each on 
floriculture and nuts and one illus- 
trated talk on the Long Island rail- 
way’s experiments in trucking. The 
pregram. was not quite so long as this 
because seme of the men failed to ap- 





ear. 

What is there in this array to lure 
the practical fruit grower from his 
plantations? The thing needed to 
tempt these fellows to leave home is 
@ program that will at least interest 
if not benefit them; a program such 
as attracts 1000 to 1500 paid members 
to the western New York horticul- 
tural society’s meeting; 600 to 800 to 
the New York state fruit growers’ 
western gathering, and 150 to 250 to 
its meeting in the Hudson valley. The 
programs of these societies contain 


there will the growers be gathered 
together. 

This criticism is given in a construc- 
tive spirit. It would not eliminate one 
good feature: Its object is to stim- 
ulate reconstruction, so as to arouse 
interest among fruit growers by giving 
them something worth while to con- 
sider at their gatherings. Nor do the 
remarks apply alone to this society, 
but to farmers’ organizations gener- 
ally. The reputation for annually giv- 
ing a good program always works to 
the betterment of a society and con- 
versely to the improvement of the 
members. 





Life heeiniiesen and Profits 





A Long Island farmer has adopted 
@ sure scheme to make money. He 
has taken out a 20-year insurance 
policy for $50,000, and is relying upon 
the annual profits on his 100-acre po- 
tato crop alone to pay the annual 
premium of $2500 

While not exactly a new idea, this is 
a long-headed plan. It insures not 
only a certain and considerable be- 
quest to his family in the event of 
his death, but it furnishes a constant 
stimulus to produce good crops, at 
least so long as the annual payments 
must continue, probably much longer, 
because he will have gotten into the 


‘habit of producing them. More than 


that, it illustrates the man’s confidence 
in himself and in the soil. If he were 
not sure that the soil, by judicious 
management, would yield bountifully 
he would not have taken out so large 
a policy. 

The plan still further suggests a 
perfectly practicable way in which any 
farmer may compel his farm to yield 
a much larger Income than that rep- 
resented by any net balance he may 
have at the close of the year’s ac- 
counts. Instead of putting all of such 
balances in the bank, or in some 
scheme whereby he may, but more 
likely may not, make money, if the 
farmer would use, say, one-third for 
family and farm improvement, put 
one-third in the bank for a sort of 
sinking fund, and pay one-third as a 
premium on an insurance policy such 
as that mentioned above, he would 
thus create for himself a constant and 
increasing incentive, not only to do 
good farming, but to enjoy life, and 
would be sure to take a greater inter- 
est in his work because he would 
know that he must win. 


Southern Boys’ Corn Club 


During the past summer 12,500 
southern boys have been growing corn 
in co-operation with the United States 
department of agriculture. These 
boys were all under 18 years, and 
each of them grew an acre of corn. 
Their club average was 60 bushels an 
acre. The four who made the best 
four records are: Bacon Usher of 
South Carolina, DeWitt Lundy of 
Mississippi, Elmer Halter of Arkansas, 
and Ralph Bellwood of Virginia, who 
raised 152%, 147, 135 and 122 bushels 
respectively. Are these not wonderful 
records? Are they not inspiring rec- 
ords? And this corn was grown by 
boys! Now just think of that. And 
these boys have eclipsed the records 
of their fathers! Think of that also. 
Their 60 bushels an acre is nearly 
three times the average of the Big 
Fathers who have been growing corn 
for years. Moreover, these southern 
boys have done better than _ their 
cousins in other parts, for no other 
section of the country has an  or- 
ganized enterprise such as this of the 
south. 

American Agriculturist congrat- 
ulates these southern boys and con- 
gratulates the south that this splendid 
work is going on, and that it is bearing 
such rich, long-lasting fruits. The satis- 
faction that these boys will get from 
their work has been made still more 
pleasing, because of the recognition 
that the national secretary of agricul- 
ture has given it. He called them to 
Washington, and in his office gave to 
the four winners each a diploma of 
merit. In a brief address to the boys 
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and 
— ony 
ued greatness ane prosperity of the. 
pore When he said, “Nothing I 
have done since I have been secretary 
of agricaliture has given me more 
Pleasure than to present 
diplomas to you,” he did these boys 
greater honor than he could possibly 
have done to the senators, or gover- 
nors, or congressmen, or politicians in 
any of these states for any enterprise 
they have undertaken. 

It is our belief that this corn move- 
ment, in which the boys are engaged, 
has such great possibilities that it 
ought to become a part of the agri- 
cultural and industrial life of every 
state in the union. Now is the time te 
plan for big corn enterprises every- 
where the coming year. Remember 
our boys are at work, and when once 
the boys take hold of better corn 
and more corn to the acre a profitable, 
progressive agriculture is certain te 
follow. All honor to these boys of 
the south, Al! honor to boys and girls 
every where. 


Where the Milk Profits-Go 


Despite the claim by milk dealers 
that they are making small profits, 
many things are coming out in the in- 
vestigation now taking place . that 
show just what we have always con- 
tended, that the truth is otherwise. On 
December 18 Special Deputy Attorney- 
Gen Coleman confronted Alexander 
Campbell, the head of the. Alexander 
Campbell milk company, with an of- 
ficial statement of the business of that 
company for the last three years, The 
statement showed that in 1907 the 
company cleared $13,220 net profits; 
in 1908 its net profits had increased 
to $42,639, and in the first six months 
of 1909 the net profits had advanced 
to $49,880, indicating a probable net 
profit for the year of nearly $100,000, 
and this on @ capitalization of $500,- 
000. When Campbell was asked how 
he could reconcile these figures with 
the statements that the milk dealers 
were not making money. he said he 
had no explanation to make. 

Doesn’t this testimony tell its own 
story? Does it not rhow that the milk 
dealers have been making money, big 
money indeed, and at. the expense of 
farmers? Now that an additional cent 
is collected from consumers you can 
look for an increase of the capital 
stock of several milk companies, so as 
to adjust stock to profit. These will 
undoubtedly increase, perhaps react 
double what they have been ih the 
past. 

Mr Campbell in his testimony had a 
word or two to say also about the 
Consolidated milk exchange. This in- 
stitution you know is thought to be, 
by some farmers, useful in establish- 
ing the price of milk. This is what 
he said: “I do not believe that the 
exchange has any right to exist, be- 
cause it is not fair to producers of 
high-grade milk.” Friends of the ex- 
change, at least those among farmers, 
what have you to say to this when 
testimony such as here given comes 
from Sir Alexander himself? The 
more we go into the investigation of 
this milk traffic the clearer it appears 
that dairy farmers have been holding 
the bag, have been doing the work, 
and others have been reserving for 
themselves the rewards and the prof- 
its. Indeed, it is so. 
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Tt will pay to purchase feeding 
stuffs with caution. Despite much 
vigilance on the part 

Feeding Stuffs of the state inspect- 
Requirements ors, fraudulent prac- 
tices still exist on the 

part of many venders of concentrated 
feeds. Take the feeding stuffs bulle- 
tin just issued by the New York sta- 
tion. It shows that among the many 
brands sold in the state ten of the 
wheat by;products contain ground 
corn cobs; that some half dozen other 
brands place grain prices on alfalfa 
meal; that more than 30 brands, sup- 
posedly mixtures of ground farm 
grains, contain oat hulls; that 28 
brands of molasses feeds or sim- 





Feeders, in these days of high 
prices, should secure and study care- 
fully all aids in purchase of feeds 
like this bulletin. It can be obtained 
free by sending a post card to the 
station. 





The representatives of the oleo and 
other imitation butter interests are 
determined to secure a 

—— Fight repeal of the present fed- 
Is On eral law imposing a 10- 
cénts-per-pound tax on 

imitation butter. Not to be caught 
napping, the dairy interests have re- 
organized the national dairy union. The 
fight promises to be a hot one, and, 
without doubt, both sides of the ques- 
tion will be thoroughly aired. That 
there are two sides to it any reasonable 
man will admit. Under the present law, 
many people are compelled to do with- 
out either butter or butter substitutes. 
If some means could be devised for 


compelling manufacturers and dealers. 
in oleo to sell it for what it actually is, - 


the fair-minded, honest dairyman 
would not seriously object. Oleo 


masquerading as butter is the cause of A 


the whole trouble. The situation is an 
unfortunate One, and so long as the 
oleo people insist on being dishonest 
and selling their imitation butter for 
the real article, the most strenuous 
effort will be made to retain upon the 
statute books the present law. That 
the law has not affected the beef cat- 
tle industry is abundantly testified te 
by its prosperous condition and the 
ruling high prices for beef cattle. 





Senator Smoot advises that he will 
introduce a bill making appropria- 
tions of $10,000 to each 
Education of the agricultural col- 
for Women leges, to be used in the 
teaching of domestic 
science. It is not often that we can 
commend Senator Smoot in any direc- 
tion. Indeed, as. we recaH how, ‘this 
is the first useful and constructive 
act he has ever presented to the 
American people since going into the 
United States senate. 
indorse, however, this move, 
aims to give the right kind of educa- 
tion to young women. We have from 
time to time pointed out the folly 
of calculus, Sanskrit and the dead 
languages in the education of young 
women. How much wiser is instruc- 
tion in domestic science, domestic art 
and home-making and home-keep- 
ing! We want our young women ed- 
ucated, and educated well, but we. do 
not stand for the folly of the absurd 
education that has been doled out in 
the past. Let’s have this redirection 
in women’s education, and let’s build 
up these schools of domestic science 
in connection with our agricultural 
colleges; and then let's go = still 
further and teach domestic science 
and art, together with agricultural 
and manual training, in all of the 
secondary schools of the land. 





There are no hocus-pocus advertise- 
ments in this paper. Read our guar- 
autee printed on this page. 





Crops for Cnat-Over Lands—Obser- 
vations of the sandy pine cut-over 
lands in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Montana have -been continued by the 
department of agriculture’ and work 
begun in the growing of hairy vetch 
as a seed and forage crop. The light, 
sandy soils of the north promise to be 
well adapted _to this crop. 


‘Hitting a Tack a good square blow. 
on the head and driving it home is 
better than missing a nail. 
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The New Supreme Court Judge 


A southern democrat has been ap- 
pointed by Pres Taft to succeed the 
late Justice Peckham in the United 
States supreme court. The new justice 
is Horace H. Lurton of Nashville, Tenn. 
Judge Lurton was born in Newport, 
Ky, February 26, 1844. He will reach 
the age of voluntary retirement in five 
years. He graduated from Cumber- 
land university in 1867 and was ad- 
mitted*to the bar of Tennessee in 1868. 
He was an associate justice of the Ten- 
messee supreme court from 1 to 
1898. He then became chief justice and 
the same year was made a judge of the 
sixth circuit of the United States cir- 
cuit court. He is dean of the Vander- 
bilt university law school and has 
taught constitutional law and the jur- 
isdiction of the United States court in 
the university. 

When Pres Taft was secretary of 
war, Judge Lurton was his choice for 
the United States supreme bench to fill 
the vacancy to which Pres Roosevelt 
appointed William H. Moody. Judge 
Lurton is an intimate friend of the 
president. He has long been consid- 
ered one of the leading members of 
the judiciary of the south. He was ap- 
pointed judge of the sixth circuit by 
Pres Cleveland. Pres Taft was himself 
a judge of the sixth circuit at the time 
he was appointed governor-general of 
the Philippine islands in 1898. Organ- 
ized labor is especially bitter toward 
Judge Lurton, because of his decision 
that the employers’ liability act was 
unconstitutional. He is credited by the 
labor people as opposed to all this class 
of legislation. 


The Chasipion Sneak Thief 


Some bold man the other day said 
-that the American sugar refining com- 
pany was the greatest sneak thief 
known in the history of the. country. 
@ther so-called trusts have been mer- 
eiliess in killing competition, but few 
ef them have been guilty of the petty 
kind of larceny of which the sugar 
frust has been convicted. Up to date 
the American sugar refining company 
fas been convicted of rebating and 
fined $110,000; of stealing duties from 
the United States and fined $136,000; 
ef stealing more duties from the 
United States and returned $2,100,- 
@00 to escape legal proceedings; of 
stealing water from the city of New 
York, for which it subsequently paid 
$50,000; of conspiracy in connection 
with the acquisition of the Pennsylva- 
mia refining company, and a suit 
against it on this account, was com- 
eam by the payment of §$2,- 











The government brought proceed- 
ings seeking to have the sugar com- 
pany dissolved, but the case was not 
made strong enough by the govern- 
ment and the trust won. Its presi- 
dent, Washington D. Thomas, and 
ether high officials were indicted for 


conspiracy in restraint cf trade. The 
indictments were set aside on the 
ground that the offense was outlawed. 
An appeal has been taken to the 
United States supreme court. 


The national department of justice 
is collecting evidence in an effort to 
prove that the officials of the Ameri- 
«an refining company are guilty’ of 
grime in connection with the thieving 
favolved in the customs weighing 
Wrauds at New York. As soon as this 
evidence is ready the trials will be 
pressed. The department of justice 
Believes that it now has at hand suf- 
ficient evidence to secure a decree 
erdering the trust to dissolve. Follow- 
ing the action against the officials a 
dissolution suit will be filed. 


King Leopold Dead 
King Leopold of Belgium is dead, 
following an operation for intestinal 
paralysis. He suffered a partial shock 
several months ago. His official title 
was Leopold Ii. He was the son of 
King Leopold [, and was 74 years 


eld. He ruled 44 years. His private 
life was attended by many disgrace- 








ful scandals and his later years were 
marked by the shocking misrule, 
cruelty and corruption of the Congo 
Free State, from which he finally was 
forced to retire as personal ruler in 
favor of Belgium, which annexed it a 
year ago. 

Leopold was a very successful busi- 
ness man and amassef a ltarge for- 
tune through many enterprises. He 


had much to do with opening up 
Central Africa to civilization - and 
trade. In his early activities in 


Africa he may have had worthy mo- 
tives, but there could be no reason- 
able excuse for the atrocities commit- 
ted in connection with the rubber 
trade of the Congo, over which his 
word was law. Leopold was not pop- 
ular in Belgium, although his reign 
was a peaceful one. 

The new king is Prince Aibert, son 
of the late Count of Flanders, who 
was King Leopold’s brother. He has 
a good reputation personally, has 
traveled and studied in America, and 
is a great student of economics and 
politics. At the same time, he is a 
lover of sports, and is interested in 
aviation and motoring. 


Politics in Great Britain 


The present political situation in 
Great Britain is one of intense inter- 
est to every Briton. A great storm is 
raging over the budget, and in the 
center of that storm is the house of 
lords. The liberal party, now in 
power has occupied a rather unstable 
position for the last two years. Of 
course, the conservatives have done 
and are still doing all in their power 
to oust the libérals and regain the 
reins of the government themselves. 
There has been an increasing senti- 
ment in Great Britain against the tra- 
ditional prerogatives of the house of 
lords, whose life tenure of office 
raises them above the realm of direct 
accountability to the people. 

Although the present ministry is 
liberal and has been supported by a 
liberal majority in the house of com- 
mons, the majority in the house of 
lords are conservatives, and many 
measures put forward by the govern- 








~ment and passed by the house of com- 


mons have failed of enactment 
because of the hostility of the lords. 
The last and most serious clash was 
over the budget which provided for 
the ways and means of raising neces- 


sary revenue to support the govern-. 


ment. Although the lords have the 
legal right to refuse to accept 
budget measure that has been passed 
by the house of commons, it is said 
that for 300 years no parliament hes 
ever had such an experience gntil 
now. 

From the American standpoint the 
big man of the present cabinet is 
David Lloyd-George, the chancellor of 
the exchequer. He is a brilliant 
statesman of democratic ideas, and 
seemingly with a purpose to remove 
the burdens of the common people 
and make popular government more 
real and more fair by placing a 
heavier burden upon the titled, land- 
ed and idie rich. The pending budget, 
which he drafted, calls for increased 
revenue, which is necessary to meeta 
deficit of over $70,000,000, which has 
been caused the past year by the 
old age pensions and particularly by 
the building of many great warships. 

In order to increase the revenue, 
the budget provides for an increase 
ef income taxes, death duties and 
substantial taxes on lands, also in- 
creased beer and liquor taxes. ‘ Most 
of the land In Great Britain is owned 
by the titled aristocracy, and justly 
the burden of taxation’ is to quite a 
degree thrown upon the land owners. 

The attitude taken by the house of 
lords against the budget is better un- 
derstood when we learn that nearly 
every member of the house of lords 
is a great land owner. None of the 
lords own so little as 1000 acres. 
Most of their hoidings can be reck- 
oned in tens cof thousands of acres, 
while 23 members hold over 100,000 
acres each. The of all parties 
together hoid 16; acres, or one- 
fifth of the total area of the United 
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Kingdom. The peers who voted 
against the budget own 10,000, 
acres. Foremost brewers are mem- 
bers of the house of lords. In the 
house of lords are 42 bank directors 
and 44 bank partners. At teast 3 
are conspicuous as industrial capital- 
ists and many others are connected 
with industrial concerns. 

After the house of lords rejected 
the budget, parliament was dissolved 
and a new election to the house of 
commons ordered to occur in Janu- 
ary, this being what is termed an ap- 
peal to the country. If the liberals 
win again and have a majority in the 
house of commons that will support 
the pending budget, the lords would 
seemingly be morally bound te then 
accept it. If the conservatives win a 
new budget will be drafted by the 
new government. 

The conservative leaders have at- 
tempted to force tariff reform to the 
front as a campaign issue, and, so far 
as possible, to put the lords’ veto of 
the budget in the background. This 
plan has not been very successful. All 
the utterances of the liberal, radical, 
labor and socialist parties have cen- 
tered in talk upon the house of lords, 
and the liberal position with refer- 
ence to the budget is strongly sup- 
ported. The purpose of many of the 
opposing parties is to force the house 
of lords to reorganize and become 
more closely responsive to the popu- 
lar will. The unionists are meantime 
putting forward a plan for a tariff 
upon manufactured goods, but admit- 
ting free raw meterials. 


The New Anaesthetic 


Stovaine as an aid to painless sur- 
gery is one of the new things in science 
that has aroused great interest. Very 
successful demonstrations have been 
made in this country in the use of 
stovaine by Prof Thomas Jonnesco, the 
Roumanian scientist, who did not in- 
vent stovaine, but conceived the idea 
of combining it with strychnia and thus 
has greatly reduced, or altogether 
eliminated, the bad effects which 
otherwise follow the use of stovaine. 

Stovaine was invented by Fourneau 
of Paris in 1903. During the next two 
years, Reclus of Paris operated ex- 
tensively, using stovaine as an anes- 
thetic. it was brought out as a sub- 
stitute for cocaine. In 1884, a Vienna 
physician discovered that cocaine pro- 
duced local insensibility to pain. This 
led to many experiments with that 
drug. A fair degree of success was at- 
tained by local application of cocaine 
and this led to experiments in which 
the lower limbs were made insensible 
by injecting cocaine into the spinal 
cord, but the use of cocaine has been 
attended by many injurious results. It 
depresses the heart action and inter- 
rupts respiration and has a natural 
destructive effect on the cells of the 
body. 

For quite a number of vears scien- 
tists have been trying to find a sub- 
stitute which would reduce the 
poisonous action of cocaine and several 
such substitutes have been announced. 
None of them appear to have been so 
successful as stovaine. That drug had 
the effect characteristic of cocaine of 
interrupting respiration and heart ac- 
tion, but in much less a degree 
Jonnesco has found that by mixing 
strychnia with the stovaine in the right 
preportions, the heart action is stim- 
ulated, and in many cases, involving 
serious operations, there have seemed 
to be no bad effects following the op- 
erations. 

The advantages of such an anesthe- 
tic are many. Under ether or chloro- 
form there are spasmodic moyements 
of the body that sometimes greatly 
bother the surgeon. Under stovaine 
the neryes of motion are completely 
paralyzed, so that the tissues remain 
perfectly passive. Another good fea- 
ture ts the fact that, with the patient 
fully conscious, as he is under stovaine 
treatment, he can sit up for opera- 
tions on the nose, mouth and throat, 








whereas, such operations are dificult 
with the patient lying down under 
ether or chloroform anmwsthesia. In or- 


der to avoid the nervous effect of see- 
ing one’s own flesh cut and the blood 
running, it has been found best to 
blindfold the patients when serious op- 
erations are performed under stovaine. 

There have been fatal effects from 
the use of stovaine without strychnia 
in the past, and it cannot now b® said 
that the problem of anesthesia has 
been finally solved. It is certain, how- 
ever, that great progress has been 
made, and the success achieved by Prof 


~Jonnesco constitutes one of the most 


interesting and important chapters of 
modern medical experiment. 
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Another Big Railroad System 


HE central figure of 
what may be our 
next. great system 
of railroads is Ed- 





win Hawley. He 
has lately been ac- 
quiring some big 


and important rail- 
roads in the west, 
in addition to those 
he formerly held 
and, if consolidated, 
the Hawley system, may eventually 
come to rival the great Harriman 
system. Hawley’s lines form a net- 
work covering some of the richest 
sections of the country. The roads 
under his management or in his hands 
serve 14 states. When it was an- 
nounced a few weeks ago that Haw- 
ley had acquired control of the St 
Louls and San Francisco lines with 
their 6500 miles of road from the 
Reck Island company, people began 
to sit up and take notice. 

Control of the ’Frisco has been di- 
rectly vested in the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land and Pacific, which, in return for 
the ’Frisco’s $29,000,000 of stock, is- 
sued $18,000,000 of its: own collateral 
trust 5% bonds. These bonds mature 
in 1918, but are redeemable at any 
time on 60 days’ noticegat 102, thus 
making it comparatively easy to sep- 
arate the properties. The Rock Island 
company, one of the largest railroad 
holding companies in the United 








Edwin Hawley 
States, in common with the Chicago, 


Rock Island and Pacific, is holding 
the ’Frisco. The ’Frisco has proved 
to be an elephant on the hands of the 
Rock Island interests. 

The sale of the ’Frisco has led to 
suspicions concerning the Lehigh Val- 
ley and the Wabash. It is known that 
the Rock Island people have ob- 
tained a large interest in the Lehigh 
Valley, and it is understood that that 
road is anxious to lease the Wabash 
in connection with some western road. 
That road may be the Rock Islanw 
Indications of the purpose to consoll- 
date the Hawley interests appear in 
the fact that the Chicago and Alton, 
the Toledo, St Louis and Western 
«Clover Leaf) roads with the Minne- 
apolis and St Louis and the Iowa Cen- 
tral have been consolidated under one 
management through the appointment 
of officers with the jurisdiction of all 
four roads. This group makes a sys- 
tem of 2700 miles, with terminals in 
Chicago, St Louis, Peoria, Minneapo- 
lis, St Paul, Kansas City, Sioux City 
and Springfield, lll The Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas has come under the 
Hawley control, and it is believed that 
the Chesapeake and Ohio will follow. 

Other roads over which Edwin 
Hawley exercises control are the Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati and Louisville and 
the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient. 
He is interested also in the Hocking 
Valley, Toledo and Ohio Central, the 
Western Pacific, Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Louisville and Nashville. Re- 
cent activities in Wall street indicate 
that George Gould is working with 
Hawley and B. F. Yoakum is asso- 
ciated with Hawley in some of his 
latest deals. 





Gov Deneen of Illinois has called a 
special session of the legislature, and 
im his message lays particular stress 
on the necessity for @ new primary 
eleotion Taw. 





WHAT THE WORLD -IS DOING 


Aeroplane Progress 





The practical stage upon which the 
aeroplane may soon enter is indicated 
by the fact that a $1,000,600 corpora- 
tion has been formed, headed by the 
Wright brothers, with the backing of 
impertant eastern capitalists, for the 
manufacture of aeroplanes as fast as 
possible. There is already a consid- 
erable demand for them and. many 
orders are being taken for machines 
of the Wright type. For the present, 
the machines can hardly be regarded 
as more than playthings, but the re- 
markable successes of the year lead to 
reasonable expectation that practical 
use will be made. of flying machines 
very soen. 9 

The Wright brothers promise to 
have flyers with a capacity for 20 
passengers in service within a year, 
and their company claims to believe 
that such flying machines will be mak- 
ing regular trips carrying mail and 
par ’engers between railroad _points 
and inland towns, 

It is interesting to note that the de- 
velopment of the modern automobile 
engine has been the chief factor in 
making the modern flying machine 
possible, The recent power driven 
aeroplanes that have so far proved 
successful are all equipped with gaso- 
line engines modified from the auto- 
mobile types. The perfection of the 
steam automobile may lead to the use 
of the steam engine in artificial flignt, 
because of the low cost and ease with 
which suitable fuels may be obtained 
to produce steam. This would be es- 
pecially applicable to short flights. 

Most of us will not care to go rush- 
ing into the air on an aeroplane as @ 
daily recreation until the experts have 
better luck than most of them ;Ahave 
had so far. Bleriot, the Frenchman, 
who flew over the English channel 
with a monoplane, gets a bad tumble 
and narrowly escapes death every lit- 
tle while. His last exciting experience 
was at Constantinople. He was _ giv- 
ing an exhibition cireling around, 
when suddenly something went wrong, 
one of the wings of his machine struck 
the top of a house. The monoplane 
flopped over and landed a wreck with 
Bleriot in the midst of the debris. He 
was dragged out pretty well battered 
up, but with no more serious injury 
than a broken collarbone, A few days 
ago one of the Wright aeroplanes 
operated by an army officer came 
down with a crash. 


Studying Pellagra 


The disease known as pellagra is 
being studied with great thoroughness 
by members of the medical profession 
throughout the country wherever the 
disease has appeared. At first it was 
discovered in the south, but later 
cases have appeared in several north- 
ern states. The victims have been 
chiefly in charitable institutions, 
where the inmates were fed upon the 
least expensive kinds of food, in 
which corn was conspicuous. 

Following guesses of doctors in 
Europe, where pellagra has existed 
for many years, it was at first declared 
in this country that the disease must 
have been caused by moldy corn. The 
statements that corn caused pellagra 
were soon challenged, and, as investi- 
gations proceeded, the medical pro- 
fession came to be divided on the 
question. 

So many people have suffered from 
the disease in the south that a big 
conference on the subject was held 
in Columbia, S C. The meeting was 
almost national in its scope. . Indeed, 
it may be said in a certain extent in- 
ternational, for papers were read from 
investigators in several foreign coun- 
tries. One thing that was noteworthy 
about the conference was the fact that 
the doctors disagreed on the cause, 
Many who took part in the proceed- 
ings insisted that corn as a chief 
article of diet ought to be handled 
with care as to its quality, until we 
know more about pellagra. 

One doctor from London is reported 
to have said in his paper that pellagra 
might be an insect-borne disease. A 
permanent organization was formed, 
known as the National association for 
the study of pellagra. The first an- 
nual meeting of the new association 
will be held at Peoria, Ill in June, 
1910. 

It is reported that investigation of 
conditions at institutions where pel- 
lagra has appeared show that the vic- 
tims of the disease drank impure 
water, and the question arises whether 
or not the fact may be that the dis- 
ease is caused by bad water, and that 
corn has nothing to dq with it at all. 








It may be,.of course, that a -person 
living on one kind of food almost ex-~- 
clusively would be more susceptible 
to disease than a person enjoying a 
mixed and well-balanced diet. 


Abolishing Public Drinking Cup 


A movement that deserves encour- 
agement is that seeking to abolish the 
public drinking cup. That the peeple 
are waking up te the dangers of the 
public drinking cup is indicated by 
the official steps that have recently 
been taken against it. Kansas was 
first to abolish this menace to public 
health. The state board of héalth 
issued an order last March excluding 
the common drinking cup from use 
on railroad trains, in railroad stations 
and in the public and private schools 
and state educational institutions. 

In August, the Nebraska state board 
of health issued a similar order with 
reference to railroad trains and sta- 
tions. In October, the state board of 
health of Michigan forbade railroads 
and scheols to permit the use ef the 
common drinking cup and the Missis- 
sippi state board of health forbade 
its use on trains, in stations, public 
and private schools and state educa- 
tional institutions. 

The state boards of thealth of New 
York, Pennsylvania and North Da- 
kota are on record, as against the use 
of the public drinking cup. Its use in 
schools is forbidden by the board of 
health of the city of New Orleans. 
The public cup has been abolished in 
the schools and public institutions of 
South Pasadena, Cal, in the schools 
of Milton, Pa, and in the parks and 
municipal fountains of Dayton, O. The 
Bellevue and allied hospitals of the 
city of New York have eliminated the 
public drinking cup from their dis- 
pensaries. 

Leading railroads have taken up 
the matter and many are using indi- 
vidual cups either permanently ‘or ex- 
perimentally. On the Lackawanna, for 
instance, cups made of paper stiffened 
with a coat’'of paraffin are used. 
These cups are in a vending machine 
and one may be obtained by dropping 
a*penny in the slot. In some parts of 
the west a_ nickel is required. The 
Boston and Maine railroad early took 
up the reform soon followed by the 
Norfolk and Western. 

Other railroads who have done like- 
wise are the Pennsylvania; the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas; the Ann 
Arbor railway and steamship lines; 
Cumberland Valley; Seaboard. Air 
Line; Rock Island; Duluth, Missabee 
and Northern; Northwestern; Balti- 
more and Ohio; New York Central; 
Burlington, Ontario and Western and 
the Illinois Central. 

Many department stores in, the big 
cities have taken a similar stand, also 
several big banking houses in Boston, 
and Columbia university at New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, New Or- 
leans, Washington and many other 
cities are eliminating the old drink- 
ing service as fast as possible. 

There is doubtless no other more 
dangerous means of spreading dis- 
ease, often of the most dangerous 
kind, than the public drinking cup. If 
anyone is going on a journey it is al- 
ways the part of wisdom to carry a 
supply of paper cups or a folding or 
other individual cup for use on the 
way. 











Gen Wood at the Top 


Next spring Major-Gen Leonard 
Wood will become active head of the 
army. Gen J. Franklin Bell’s term 
as chief of the. general staff will ex- 
pire next spring, and it has just been 
announced that Gen Wood, now in 
command of the department of. the 
east, will be his successor. Gen 
Wood’s rise in the army has been re- 
markable. He entered the medical 
corps as assistant surgeon in 1886. He 
is now only 49 years old. 

While assistant surgeon, he volun- 
tarily:-carried dispatches through a 
region. infested with hostile Indians, 
making a journey of 70 miles in ene 
night, and walked 30 miles the next 
day. In_.the same campaign he teok 
command of a detachment. of in- 
fantry without an officer when an en- 
counter was all he expected with the 
Indian. chief Geronimo. For his serv- 
ices in this campaign he was award- 
ed a medal of honor in 1898. 

During the Spanish-American war 
he was colonel of the Rough Riders’ 
regiment. For his service at Las 
Guasimas and San Juan hill he was 
made a brigadier-general. Later he 
was promoted. to a major-generalship 
and was made governor-general of 








Maj-Gen Leonard Wood 
Cuba. After the withdrawal of 
the American forces from Cuba 
Gen Wood was sent to the Phil- 
ippines, where he finally became 
commander of the Philippine division 
of the army. He succeeded Gen Fred 
D. Grant as commander of the de- 
partment of the east, which is the 
most important department command 
in the United States. Pres Roosevelt 
was often criticised for promoting se 
rapidly Gen Wood cver the heads of 
older and more experienced. soldiers 


Zelaya Resigns 


Jose Santos Zelaya has veaizead 
from the presidency of Nicaragua. The 
revolution against him has continued 
to spread, and the spirit of revolt had 
become so strong that no other course 
was open to him short of ignominious 
defeat. 

Zelaya has been president of Nica- 
ragua 16 years, In later years he was 
absolute dictator. He amassed a large 
fortune by taking profits from coen- 
cessions and by extortions from the 
people. He was probably the most 
hated man of South and Central 
America, and many attempts have 
been made against his life. That he 
has continued to live and rule has 
been due in a large measure to his 
nerve and personal bravery. His 
downfall became a certainty after he 
caused the execution of two Amer- 
icans without trial. There are several 
candidates for the presidency to sulc« 
ceed him. 


Oxygen for Climbers 


Interesting experiments have becm 
made at Yale university with oxygem 
as an aid to the heart and lungs is 
athletics, mountain climbing and oth- 
er extraordinary exertion. Results 
with reference to mountain. climbing 
show that the distress of heart and 
lungs caused by such exertion can be 
relieved by the use of oxygen, and 
that by its use feats hitherte deemed 
impossible may be accomplished. The 
mountain climbing done during exper- 
iments was in Mexico, a party of 18 
going up the three highest mountains, 
Orizaba 17,879 feet high, Popocatapets 
Pd feet and Iztaccihutal 17,476 
eet. 

The scientist in charge, Prof Ander« 
son, concluded from the tests that 
oxygen given before walking reduces 
the heart rate; taken afterward it also 
reduces the number. of heart _ beats 
quickly. If oxygen is not taken, the 
heart rate is quickened by the exer- 
tion of walking, especially to a high 
altitude, and does not return to nor« 
mal beat so quickly. The use of oxy< 
gen is recommended for athletes. 

















The New York savings banks have 
started a@ movement in the direction 
of lower dividends beginning the firsé 
of January. The Bowery § savings 
bank of New York, which is the larg- 
est in the city, with 150,000 depositors 
chiefly of the poorer class and having 
deposits of more than $102,000,000, hag 
decide@ to make the cut from 4% to 
8%% after January 1. The Union 
Square savings bank has decided on a 
similar reduction. At the same tlme 
it is interesting to note that the First 
national bank of New York has de- 
clared an extra dividend of 8% for 
the last quarter, making a total dis- 
bursement of © for the year. The 
bank has a capitalization of $10,000,- 


€@O0 and distrtbutes this year $4,000,000 


in dividends, 
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The Monorail Car 

Two years ago Louis Brennan, the 
English engineer, invented a car that 
would run on a single rail. A rapidly 
spinning fly wheel, built upon the 
gyroscope principle, serves to keep the 
car balanced upon the rail. The ex- 
periments two years ago were with a 
small model. Now a full sized car has 
been constructed, and it is claimed 
thet the experiments with it have been 
altogether successful. If this is true, 
_a revolution in methods of transpor- 
“tation may be at hand. The cost of 
building and maintaining a one-rail 
track is much less than the standard 
two-rail track, and the danger of 
spreading rails and other objections to 
present system would be eliminated. 
Reports come from Berlin, Germany, 
to the effect that a German car bulit 
on the same principle will soon be put 
before the public. 


. a > 

* Political Changes m Russia 

Russia is again in the midst of a 
political transition, which may ofr 
may not prove serious. In other coun- 
tries when the premier disagrees wich 
the majority party, he resigns. In 
Russia, he secures a new majority 
party that will agree with him, and 
goes right on running the government 
as before. It seems that the octo- 
berists, the majority party in the 
duma, which ~for the last two years 
upheld the government of Premier 
Stolypin, has recently decided upon a 
more active liberal course. It came 
to this decision following the defeat 
of some of its candidates for re-elec- 
tion. Its new policy was against that 
of the premier, which has been merely 
that of maintaining order. 

Stolypim declares that he will nof 
follow the party in its new course, and 
will go on in the Same old way exe- 
euting political offenders and putting 
down the frequent uprisings. He is 
setting about arranging new party 
alignments in the duma, and has met 
with partial success. if the re- 
organized conservative party is not 
strong enough to suit the government, 
the duma. will be dissolved. 


Not Enough Cook Evidence 


The committce at the university of 
Copenhagen that has been examining 
“the records of Dr Frederick A. Cook 
has made a preliminary report that 
proof of Dr Cook's having reached the 
morth pole has not yet been discov- 
ered, the data submitted not being 
regarded as sufficiently conclusive for 
the explorer’s claims. Dr Cook's in- 
struments and three documents im- 
portant to his case are still at North 
Greenland, and it is expected that they 
will be obtained next summer. It has 
mot been regarded as at ali certain 
that a report.in Dr Cook’s favor would 
be made until the instruments were 
produced and tested. Otherwise the 
scientists cannot be sure that the ob- 
servations recorded Were correct. 

Until the full report of the univer- 
sity committee has been made it will 
mot be known whether or not fraud is 
“suspected in connection with the rec- 
erds. No hint of any such thing is 
contained in the preliminary report. 











The unfortunate political situation 
fm Nicaragua may soon be adjusted 
by the election of Jose Madrez, judge 
ef the Central America court of jus- 
tice at Carthage, for président, to suc- 
ceed Zelaya. There have been many 
candidates for the office, most of 
whom are unfit or for some reason 
@bjectionable. Judge Madrez is held 
@s a candidate of the whole republic, 
@nd seems more likely to prove ac- 
@eptabie to all interested in the gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua than any other 
man. 


The oldest head of the Russian tm- 
rial house, Grand Duke Michael 
icholaievitch, its dead. He was 
grand-uncle of the present czar, and 
died at Cannes, France, aged 77 
years. His military services were im- 
portant. He fought through the 
Crimean war, commanded the Rus- 
Sian army in the Turkish war of 
77-78 and his several services in- 
@Guded membership of the commis- 
@ion which arranged the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs and presidency of 
the council of state. e 


The new king of Belgium has taken 
the title of Albert I. He is person- 
@By popular throughout the country 

has begun his reign a 'v. 
ediately after th edeath ot Leo- 


@eid he sent a royal train to the 


are tay = “Sa 





meen te 





“WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


Both Louise and Princess 
Stephanie, daughters of Leopold, 
have been exiied by their father, 


whose original household was broken 
up by his immoral manner of living. 
The princesses are held in high af- 
fection by the Belgian people, and 
they were pleased to have the new 
king receive them home again. . 


One of the most noteworthy devel- 
opments in the recent annual conven- 
tion of the American federation of 
labor at Toronto, Canada, was the at- 
titude taken by leaders of the feder- 
ation toward the saloon. Samuel 
Gompers, the president, said: “The 
time is come when the saloon and the 
labor question must be divorced.” 
Others who spoke no less emphati- 
cally to the same purpose were 
Thomas L. Lewis, president of the 
united mine workers; John Mitchell, 
former president of that organiza- 
tion and one of the vice-presidents of 
the American federation, and John 
B. Lennon, treasurer of the federa- 
tion. 


A big banquet has been held at San 
Francisco by the’ civic and commer- 
ciai organizations to celebrate the re- 
habilitation of the downtown district 
of the city from the effects of the 
great fire and earthquake of 1906. 
Buildings aggregating in value $160,- 
000,0000 have been erected since the 
disaster. This is several milion dol- 
lars more than the total value of the 
buildings destroyed. Market street, 
the main thoroughfare of San Fran- 
cisco, is lined with modern structures 
of steel and granite. The banquet was 
held in the new Palace hotel which 
cost nearly $8,000, There were 

diners, including governors of 
neighboring states and mayors of 
many cities. 





Boys with a thirst for excitement, in 
a majority of the cases at least in- 
duced by cheap novel reading, have 
recently appeared as criminals in 
a startling way in quite a number 
of different places. A boy bandit tricd 
to rob a bank at New Albany, Ind, 
killed the cashier and badly wounded 
the president in doing so. Two 17- 
years-old boys robbed a bankin Kan- 
sas and shot one of the officers. Two 
other boys of like age from well-to-do 
families at Lyons, N Y, tried to rob a 
railroad train, which was-their second 
effort in this line. 


One of the latest suggestions in the 
line of presidential possibilities is the 
name of Gov Marshall of Indiana. His 
friends have informally proposed him 
as democratic candidate. 


The American federation of labor 
is planning to make things interest- 
ing for the United States steel cor- 
poration, which has a policy of run- 
ning the open shop. A big labor con- 
ference has been held at Pittsburg 
and a campaign was started to organ- 
ize the steel workers into unions, the 
purpose being to make every steel 
worker a union man. 


The next annual conference of gov- 
ernors to discuss natural resources 
will be held at Washington January 
18. Gov Willson of Kentucky, acting 
as chairman of a committee to fix the 
date and place, has just made the ar- 
nouncement and has arranged with 
Seth Low of New York, president of 
the national civic association, to have 
the next meeting of that body held at 
the same time. 
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LIVE STOCK 

fa. Address FE. S. AIKEN, South Cam- 
TWELVE RBEGISTERED HOLSTEIN cows and 
heifers, large and well marked. all bred to noted 
sires, to be sold at once. V. D. BUBINSON, Bdme- 
ton, NY. 

A 2 TO 3 MONTHS’ OLD pig. express paid. for « 
few hours of your time. Stamp for 


joulars. 





SHETLAND STALLIONS’ mares and colts. Collie 

bred Me not akin, breeding in the 
world. FRED EWART, Hapyville, Pa 
.. 














POLAND-CHINAS—Sows bred and pigs for aw 
best registered stock, Write quick for bargains. G. 
HALL, Farmdaile, Ohio. 

POLAND-CHINAS—Original Ohio home, service 
peers, sows bred; 32 years’ experience. L. ©. NIXON, 

Box A, Lebanon, Ohio. 

BREEDER of registered Shortho mm, cattle, Poland- 
China = young stock for sale. "3. 8. DETRICE, 
Sugar Run, Pa. 

REGISTERED © I C swine for sale at farmers’ 
price; ee and trio, not akin. R. A. TAYI i, 
Allen, 





S—Combination and ‘e% Lad; for sale, 





JERSEY 
16. cows, 13 heifers, 13 bulls. 8. EB. NIVIN, Landen- 
berg, Pa. 

LARGE BERESHIRES—Write for booklet. 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N Y. 





LARGE IMPROVED English [ertuhive swine. Ex- 
tra ne stock, A. A. BRADLE 


cpr y Tsk Sutens Sew. all ages, both sexes. 
BOWEN, Attica, N Y. 


DUROC PIGS, $f. Ageenas, White Rocks. 
SERENO WEIKS, Degraff. 


LARGE GLISH - % ame pigs. ROBERT 
D. EDDY, ra — 





Cc &B. 











DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN beagle. 
is, good manages. 7 for ae 


‘ox and rabbit 
hounus. AMBROSE 
TAYLOR, West ester, 





COLLIES— Bitch: $i; 
te e. LeTHEHS, Peruinck Pe. 





ALL PUPS guaranteed shepherds. A. J. GILSON, 
Hermon, N Y. 





COLLIES, cheap. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Puritan strain, 

choice peas, trios and single birds now ready 

. Cockerels $1.50 and up. ‘rite your 

wants and I will quote you lowest prices, considering 

quality of my stock, AuTHUR L. BURKE, Seneca 
Palls, New York. 





PRIZE WINNING STRAINS—Single Comb White 
hens, cocks and 


Leghorn and cockerels, Single Comb Brown 
— cockerels, $1 —_. Single and Rose Comb 
Island Reds, d cockerels, $1 to $2 


an 
a F. M. PRESCOTT. Riverdale, N J. 


te ed a 4 ed Comb White Leghorns, 
No money im advance. 

Return ——p not gptted. Cireular fr 

GRANT OTE >*Portplain, N.Y. 








ee. 





FANTAIL PIGEONS—To make room, will sell good 
whites, blues and saddilebacks at $3 pair. 
if you want a bargain, order at once. PAUL HIL- 

Easton, Pa. 


BURN, 





A FINE LOT of i C Brown Leghorn pullets, $1 
each; Bright's great laying —< 
HILLSIDE POULTRY. FARM, Lebanon Springs, N Y. 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG cockerels, 
each. Brown = and Houdans, ry 
AUSTIN JACKSO. Mineral Springs, N Y. 


PURE-BRED TURKEYS and poultry; select stock ; 
satisfaction guaranteed; circular free. FAIRVIEW 
FARM, Shrewsbury, Pa 





85c 
each. 











CHOICR WHITE LEGHORN  ocockerels, $1 
Humphrey’s hand bone cutter. ELLA W. HAYS, 
Gasport, N Y¥. 

WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, $3.50 trio 


- Buff sorminsten cockerels, $1. W. LOTHERS, 











MISCELLANBOUS 
A GOOP RATE OF INTEREST. perfect safety te 
& share in extra proff, and availability 
S® you can get your money when ou really need it. 
eS ee ee ee ee eee 
a. ine ae Gee te wit 
wie aa ae Ste 


Orange Judd Co 
New York City. 


Two Pe = ty + ABT LINEN centerpieces. Wild 
+ get ‘os Sto. gg doilies, ali for on 
10 troduce oe A. 
hEMILLARD & CO, Dept tt. Springfield, “Mase. 
al oer * mr ee oe a4 anyone 4 Se. 

lor 25e. 
MOU. NT TELEPHONE Co, “Tatnien's Corners, " H. 

PATCHWORK—Send a dime for the Homestead 
Eee bright new calicoes, large pieces. BOX If, 
olyoke, Masa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 




















SFED CATALOG—Send us 
and we will mail free, to of 
potatoes, seed corn, oats, alfalfa, ete. In 
ony _~a in sed. MACE & MANSFIELD, Green- 

ville, " 


POCASONS—Coenen; Cobb 


Murphy. Ohio, Wonder, 
CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 


HIDES AND FURS 


name anc 
our 1910 ca’! 





er, Longfellow, Moun- 
Righty varieties. 








gee pay highest prices for hides and 
Preight paid on shipments over 100 pounds. 
Wene for tags and lees. PENNSYLVANIA HIDE 


nd pr 
& LEATHER CO, Scranton, Pa. 





SKUNK, MUSKRAT and other furs wanted at 
once. Write to ANDREW MEST, Reading, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 











MALE HELP WANTED 


FIV® HUNDRED strong young men wanted im- 
mediately for firemen or brakemen on all 4 
Ne strike, Account increasing business. lu¢ 
sent to positions last three months. §75-$100 monte, 
Promotion. Address, stating age, weight, hight. — 
stamp. RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Boom Lf, 
Monree Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


WANTED—Young men—brakemen, firemen, elec- 

tric motormen, conductors, train porters Hw 
put to work. $60 to $150 per month. 50° more wanted. 
kixperience ecessary. Application blank and mags 
of new lines free. Give age and position wanted. 
I RAILWAY C I, No 14, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
25 ~y S 


WANTED—To care for dairy, Fe | 
aged, sober, gy single man. State w: 
—- ;" letter, JAMES L. SHIELDS. Wash 
ington 











LEARN TELEGRAPHY—Wire and wireless ays- 
tems. Positions guaranteed. (Catalog free. EAST- 
ERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


ae -—! every county for highest grade 


in 
Permanent traveling position for men show- 
@ ability. COBB SEEDMEN, Franklin, Ma 


AGENTS WANTED 

















AGREE OP daily eoltine our Handy Tool, 18 
articles one. Lightn seller, Sample free. 
THOMAS” MFG COMPAN 453 Third at, Day- 
ton, O, 

AGENTS WANTED in N Y, Ohio, Pa, to sell direct 
to farmers. Quick seller, 70% ty Experience un- 
necessary. HANDY JACK 8A CO, Sarnia, Ont. 

AGENTS—$75 monthly; combination rolling 
nine articles combined; lightuing seller; sample 
FORSHEE MFG CO, Box 212, Dayton, 0. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 


poe by Half a Million People Each 
Week 








260-ACRE STOCK FARM, $2000 


of th: U 8S cept of 

ly Madison county, N Y, 
is fully as good as western land which 
selis for $125 to $200 per acre; this tig modison county 
farm is better than the average and it is yours for 
less than $8 an acre, with fine set of aig Be 


Secretary Wilson 
agriculture, after a personal in- 








MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, “Wolf” strain. | in; 100 acres in fields, pastuce for cows, acres 

MRS M. B. FIELD, East wn, Cortland | of wood; only 1% miles to railroad station; 12-room 

Co, York. house, piazza, good outbuildings; to close ely 

- only $2000, easy Fae see Page ou, “Strout’s Farm 

FINE Barred Rocks, 5¢@ pullets; also | Buyers’ Guide, No for eling instruciiona, 

7 gure to please, GEO GREENWALD, Haines- 9 x A E. A. Sreout co, Desk 1096, 47 W 34th 

port, 

FOR SALE—22 of Plymouth Bock Homer DELAWARE FARMS—1 am going to sel! six profit- 

pigeons. T5e pr. NERY D. KINSEY, Quakertown, | bearing farms in the [ belt of Delaware within 

the next few w other business taking my entire 

oSestien. mh you want a farm and know what you 

4 FIRST-CLASS R I Red Sime Possession. Liberal terms. 
RANKER. = 114 ilton, Delaware. 


PLEASANT 
eaw Fane, newts 34, Box 42, Cambridge Bprings. 





GET MY PRICES on Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
Largest strain. STANLEY OGAN, Cumberland, Ohio. 





BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, Toulouse : 
bred-to-lay strains. NELSON'S, Grove City, 





NEW CASTLE COUNTY. DELAWARE, farm. 65 
acres, for sale; 10 acres young timber, balance pas- 
ture and tillable ; vouns fruit trees, bearing age; 
apring water in each good buildings, good roads 
to market. ’ “a 2 BECK, Porters. Delaware, 
Postofice, R 





MAMMOTH TOULOUSE geese, prize winners, $4 
each. BEULAH KUNEY, Seneca Falls, N Y. 


RHODE ISLAND —_—. fine cockerels, reasonable. 
FRANK HORNING, Clifton Springs, New York. 


mm SALE—White Rocks cheap. MILTON 
. Martins Creek, Pa. 


MAGNIFICENT Narragansett tarkeys for sale. 
ELLIS FOSTER. Olivegreen, Ohio. 














BARRED ROCKS, great layers, prices right. 
HARVEY FIER, Meyersdale Pa. 





LEGHORN COCKERELS, White and Brown. LEG- 
HORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 





LIGHT HMA cockereis, choice hatched. 
CHAS DAY, Java, N Y. mas 


YOR GALE—Mamscth Bronce turbers AMOS 
WELCH, Madison, N Y. 


TOULOUSE GEESE and White Holland turkeys. 
ADY, Sharon, Ma 











Feo ares stock. _YAN ALLEN, Echo Lake, 


MARYLAND FARM for sale—Best and cheapest 
one ever ©! — fine climate, fertile soil, good grass 





and truck farm. For full particulars, address SAM- 
UEL P. WOODCOCK. Salisbury. Wicomico Co, Md. 
VALLEY FARM-—95 acres. Timber, lare 
ard, 9-room house, 2 barns, 30x40, t2x4 


2 
miles to station. Aged owner must sell: sf izs0. HALAS 
FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co, 


a TS —e- eS street cars, ey R D, 
three miles, church one mile; school. 
r ROWERS, Youngsville. Pa. 


55c Adv Brings “$80 Worth of Orders 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Inclosed you will 
please find $1, and copy for our adv 
in the next issue of the A A. We are 
well satisfied with the returns from 
our 1l-word adv in the Thanksgiving 
number, having sold over $30 worth 
of stock from 55c investment.—[Gilen- 











dale Farm, Hornell,-N Y. 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


This edition of American Agricultur- 
ist is devoted to NEW YORK eaxclu- 
sively. It is edited and printed solely 
for our big family in this state.. If 
each and every reader will contribute 
just a wee bit we shall make the Old 
Reliable more powerful than ever in 
promoting agriculture and the farm 
home. You can help the editor in 
many ways. Send me the notices of 
your various meetings and reports of 
the striking features; let me have an 
account of what your grange, your 
farmers’ club, your association is do- 
ing; tell me about your community, 
what is happening with you agricul- 
turally; in short, use the Old Reliable 
American Agriculturist in any direc- 
tion that will push New York farm- 
ing forward. By so doing you will 
stimulate farming in your own section 
and maybe set in motion a suggestion 
that will be helpful to others living 
in other parts of the state. 


Editor American Agriculturist 


Prosperity*in Pavilion 


F. J. VAN HOESEN, NEW YORK 








Success’ is written large in every 
mile. of this southeastern corner of 
Genesee Co, N ¥Y. Farm buildings are 
large and well kept. Fields carefully 
tilled. Fences kept up and free from 
rubbish. Roads excellent. Prosperity 
is in the air. 

Another evidence of the success 
habit among Pavilion’s farmers is the 
new co-operative creamery, which not 
only promises to be of great benefit 
to the community, but which again 
‘emphasizes the necessity and possibil- 
ity of successful co-operation in mar- 
keting farm produce. Forty-eight 
representative farmers hold $100 a 
share each. The by-laws require the 
members of the stock company thus 
formed to hold equal shares of the 
stock at all times. An _ up-to-date 
plant has keen built and equipped, 
and a butter maker only two years 
from Denmark, the mother of co- 
operative methods among farmers, is 
in charge. 

While this is not usually classed as 
a dairy section, most farmers have 
been keeping from three to ten cows. 
Apples, beans, wheat, cabbage and 
potatoes are the principal market 
crops. It is felt that the steady 
monthly income from even a small 
dairy will be helpful in furnishing 
some ready money just when the fruit 
and grain farmer is likely to be short. 
Much interest is being shown in the 
undertaking, many already planning» 
to increase their herds to a profitable 
size. 

Fall work is well in hand, many 
now busy with fali plowing. Crops 
averaged well for such a dry season, 
the shortage being largely made up 
by higher prices. With fields well 
tiled and well tilled, the farmer really 
has the weather man at his mercy. 
The methods of 25 years ago would 
certainly not have produced the crops 
harvested here this season. Skill to 
know and to do is beginning to be 
appreciated by the farmer, who is not 
only learning to produce profitable 
crops of excellent quality under ad- 
verse seasonal conditions, but by keep- 
inj; in touch with American Agricul- 
turist crop and market reports he is 
in a position to guard against being 
exploited by the unscrupulous. The 
Genesee county farmer is today able 
to meet the middleman on his own 
ground. 


Cortland, Cortland Co—The roads 
were never in a better condition than 
at the present time. Potatoes have 
fallen off in price and are being car- 
ried in some parts of the county for 
35c p bu. There was a very large crop 
harvested and a great many are held 
over. Cabbage is doing better. Ship- 
pers in Cincinnatus are paying $10 p 
ton. Many of the dairymen who raised 
them became discouraged over the 
prices and have fed out what they 
had. Eggs bring 40c. The highest 
reported price was by Leon Ingersol 
of Cincinnatus, who paid 52c recent- 
ly for one week. Many of the dairy- 
men are sem over the short- 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


age of water. Unless we get rain 
stock will certainly suffer in some sec- 
tions. Milk brings $1.80 to $2.10. p 
100 Ibs at the station. The Bordens 
pay $1.95, excepting at Texas Valley, 
where they pay 10 under because they 
deliver the milk to the station at Mar- 
athon with their own conveyance. 
There is a feeling of unrest among 
the farmers this winter and many of 
them will go out of business this com- 
ing spring. It is estimated that three- 
quarters of the farms in Cortland 
county are on the market. Hay is 
worth from $10 to $12 p ton, accord- 
ing to quality. . 

Craigsville, Orange Co—Farmers 
shipping apples to N Y are receiving 
$2. to $38 p bbl. Eggs\bring 40 to 45c 
p doz. Very little grain raised in this 
neighborhood. Farmers mostly inter- 
ested in Holsteins and sell milk, for 
which they receive 4%4c p qt. The 
Washingtonville grange store has had 
a@ very successful year. The proprietor, 
George M. Hallock, has two young 
men assistants and a young lady clerk. 
The store is situated in the business 
portion. of the village opposite the 
postoffice. Too many grange stores 
are in out-of-the-way places. 


Furs High—Furs are higher this 
year than usual in Orange Co. Skunk, 
muskrat, raccoon, opossum and mink 
hides are the most plentiful. In the 
northern*and western part of the state 
there aree many foxes, otters and the 
like. Skunk hides are worth $1 to 
$4.50, mink scarce, black mink is 
worth $10. Not long ago an otter was 
caught not far from the town of 
Monroe, the first one caught in this 
county for years. It was worth $25. 


Mackey, Schoharie Co—Farmers’ 
institute held at this place recently 
was very profitable. Wheeling on the 
roads very good now. Water very 
low, and has been for some time. Pork 
$11 p 100 Ibs, eggs 40c p doz, butter 
88c p lb, potatoes 7ic p bu, hay $16 
p ton.—[{B. Moore. 


Middleburg, Schoharie Co—Winter 
has begun with water very low. Snow 
which fell °Thanksgiving day still re- 
mains and more coming. Little fall 
plowing has been done. Hay selling at 
$16 p ton, potatoes 50c, buckwheat 
jie, butter 35c, eggs 40 to 45ce p doz. 
Help scarce. Wages $1.50 to $1.75 
without board. Real estate in more 
demand this year than last. Increase 
of pupils from out of town at the 
high school.—[J. M. R. 


Constable, Franklin Co—Very nice 
winter weather. Little snow yet. 
Farmers busy cutting wood and 
butchering. Cows being bought up 
closely, prices as high as $40 and 
even higher. Calvés bought up close- 
ly at $6 to $14 ea. Creamery butter 
31 to 38c p lb. Potatoes not in great 
demand at present. None being 
shipped. Quite a good many held by 
growers, but not nearly as many as 
some years. 


Stafford, Genesee Co—All farm 
roducts are very high. Hay $12 to 
15 p ton, wheat $1.20 p bu, oats 60c, 
buckwheat $1.25 p 100 Ibs, eggs 35 to 
40c p doz, butter 33 to 38c p Ib, 
dressed pork $9.50 to $10. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co—The long, 
pleasant autumn has afforded late 
pasturage, which has saved a large 
amount of fodder. Cattle are going 
into winter quarters in fine condition. 
Our local meat dealers are handling 
more home produced beef, buying it 
on the hoof, thus encouraging farmers 
to fatten more cattle. Good lambs 
bring $4.50 to $5 ea. Milch cows arias 
exceptionally high prices, $50 to $ 
ea. Holsteins in strong favor. But- 
ter is worth 38 to 40c p lb. Eggs 50c 
p doz. Potatoes average 100 to 150 
bus p a. They bring $1.50 p bbl, but 
just at present the market is dull. 
Oats 56¢ p bu, buckwheat $1.20 p 100 
Ibs. 


Elk Creek, Otsego Co—Elk Creek 
grange, No 506, elected the following 
officers at the last meeting: Master, 
Victor S. Cole; overseer, Theodore 
Knapp; chaplain, W. H. Chamberlain; 
lecturer, Fred Tipple; treasurer, Wil- 
liam Patrick; secretary, Mrs Theodore 
Knapp; steward, Rex Wilsey; assistant 
steward, Thomas Howley; gatekeeper, 
Thomas Patrick; Ceres, Mrs Lois 
Tompkins; Pomona, Miss Lela 
Patrick; Flora, Mrs Thomas Howley. 


At Syracuse, dairy butter 30@35c p 
lb, eggs 45c p doz, live fowls 13@14c 
p lb, turkeys 18@20c, catbage $7@8 
p ton, Hubbard squash 2% @38c p Ib, 
potatoes 40@45c p bu, onions 50 @ 0c. 
turnips 25@40c, apples 75¢c@1.50. 








Hop Market Dull East and West 


Reports from primary markets in 
N Y state and Pacific coast hop cen- 
ters are to the effect that there is lit- 
tle inquiry for hops. Prices are steady, 
but largely nominal, inasmuch as 
there have been very few transac- 
tions. In N Y state only 5000 bales 
are held by the farmers. 

There is nothing in the _ situation 
to cause alarm. The shortage of the 
world’s hop crop doubtless will be felt 
more as the season lengthens. For- 
eign markets are very firm, especially 
continental distributing points. The 
London market is steady. 

Market stronger, owing to recent 
activity. Shipments from storage as 
follows: T. E. Dornett to New York 
320 bales, F. L. Quaif to St Louis 119 
bales, S. & F. Uhiman to Buffalo 85 
bales, Howard Shafer & Co to New 
York 95 bales, S. S. Steiner to Cleve- 
land 35 bales.—[A. D., Cobleskill, N Y. 

At New York, prices of choice Pa- 
cific coast hops, 1909 crop, are quoted 
at 26@28c p.lb, medium to prime 20 
@25c, 1908 crop prime to choice 20@ 
@22c, medium td prime 17@19c 
State hops prime to ehoice 1909 crop 
34@386c, medium to Prine 30@33c, 
prime to choice 1908 18@20c, medium 
to prime 15@1i7c, German hops 66@ 
70c, Bohemian 68@72c. . Pacific coast 
none are quoted in London at 26@30c 
Pp Ib. 

Milk Exchange to Quit 

The consolidated milk exchange, the 
organization: that fixes the prices for 
milk to producers and consumers, 
withdrew on Saturday, December 18, 
its license to do business in New York. 
The certificate filed with the secre- 
tary of state is signed by John A. Mc- 
Bryde, as president of the exchange, 
and formally announces the  with- 
drawal and revocation of the appoint- 
ment of Joseph Laemmule as its rep- 
resentative in New York. 

Special Deputy Coleman 
menting on this turn said: ‘The with- 
drawal of the exchange’s license 
makes it unnecessary for us now to 
proceed for its cancellation, but, of 
course, it will not interfere with other 
proceedings we have in mind, based 
upon the actions of the members of 
the exchange. These men seem to 
forget that we have the minutes of 
their proceedings in evidence now; 
that some of them have testified that 
the only business they did was to fix 
the price to the producer, and that 
their actions were palpable violations 
of the Donnelly anti-monopoly act. 
We shall not be satisfied till we have 
run down this illegal combination to 
the bottom, and then possibly the 
grand jury may have something to say 
concerning what has been going on in 
this city under the guise of a_ state 
license to do business since 1 

“The big corporations,” he _ said, 
“who have been doing the bulk of the 
fluid milk business of the city have 











in com- 


been reaping for years profits which 
would make the mouths of many 
other business men water. I hope to 


have the figures ready for presentation 
before the referee shortly. 

“These milk companies. have been 
making more than handsome profits, 
and when the public knows the facts 
general condemnation of the attitude: 
of the milk dealers toward both the 
producer and consumer will follow.” 

The feeling prevails that the price 
of milk to consumers will go back to 
8 cents a quart. At least one thing is 
certain: producers should get active 
and demand 5 cents a quart for win- 
ter and not less than 4 cents a quart 
for their summer milk. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Dec 20—The cattle 
market last week continued dull. 
Prices eased off 10@25c. Veals and 
barnyard calves showed a little more 
firmness on Wednesday. The gen- 
eral market for live calves closed slow 
but steady. Today there were 41 cars 
of cattle and 870 calves on-sale. Steers 
on light supply ruled firm at a gen- 
eral advance of 10@15c, with prime 
and choice 25c higher. Bulls and 
cows were generally steady, and fat 
bulls and cows strong; medium. 
grades showed a little weakness 
toward the close. Veals were in mod- 
erate receipt and steady to strong; 
barnyard calves were also full steady. 
Three cars of western calves were in 
the pens and holding firm, but: no 
sales up to a late hour. ects to 
choice steers sold at $5.50@7.50 p 100 
lbs, including N Y state steers, P1205 











Ibs. a at 5.50; 5 cars of Ohio, 
1262 to 1 6.10@6.65; 2 cars of 
Ind, 1168 to Ibs, 6.10@6. 


cars of Va, 1297 to 1508 lbs, 7 To tbo. 
5 -cars Ky, 1110 to 12380 Ibs, 6.60@ 
6.30. Oxen sold at 5.20, bulls 3.50 
4.75, cows 2.25@4.50, veals 7@10. 
cute, OSE barnyard calves 3.50 
Sheep were in moderate supply last 
week and ruled steady to strong up to 
the close. Lambs advanced Tuesday 
—_ Wednesday 15@25c; later thoes 
as an easier feeling and a decline of 
15 @ 20e, the market closing steady. 
Today there were 20% cars of stock 
on sale. Sheep were steady for the 


under grades and firm for prime 
stock; lambs of good to choice qual- 
ity steady to 1 higher, medium 


grades slow, with 2 cars unsold. Com- 
mon to choice sheep sold at $3.50@ 
5.50 00 Ibs, culls 8, common to 
choice lambs 7.50@8.90, culls 6@6.50, 
jambs 8:90 7. Top price of N Y state 
lambs 2 Pa 8.75, Ohio 8.50, com- 
men 

Hone ae further declined last week 
10@15c, with a partial recovery later. 
There were about 2 cars on sale to- 
day. Prices were steady, with sales 
at $835 for Pa pigs 98 lbs av, N ¥ 
ae hogs, 163 lbs, 860, Va do, 178 

3 av, 


The Horse Market 


There was a steady demand for all 
desirable grades of business horses 
last week. Chunks or expressers were 
the leading sellers an@ firm; others 
full steady. Fair to choice heavy 
drafters are selling at $300@400 
head, with some sales up to #4 
chunks 225@800, good, sound second- 
handers 125 @ 225. 


At Buffalo, Dec 20—Cattle: market 
opened strong today. Prime steers 
$7.25@8.25- p 100 Ibs, 1200-lb steers 
5.75@6.25, heifers 4@4.25, eows 3.25 
@5.50, bulls 3@5.25, veal calves 6@ 
10.50. Sheep receipts 90 cars. Mar- 
ket strong. 
re te éwes 5@5.60, mixed sheep 
4.75 @5. Hog receipts 100 cars. 
Heavy ao medium hogs 8.60@8.68, 
Yorkers 8.50@8.55, pigs 8.40. 





The Milk Market 


At New York; the exchange price 
remains at 4%c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone, or $2.01 p 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. The market 
is in even more satisfactory condi- 
tion than a week ago. It is more 
evenly balanced. Just before the 
Christmas holidays this condition 
pleases the dealers better than a sur- 
plus would do, for the demand, curl- 
ously, usually falls off in the holidays. 
Complete returns from the Lacka- 
wanna indicate that that road in Nov 
carried 138,401 cans and 206,817 12-qt 
bxs of milk and cans and 2144 
12-qt bxs of cream. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ended Dec 18 
were: 








Milk Cream 

BIG. ccvgecccascscicoes Shee 28 
Susquehanna .......... 11,100 203 
West Shore ........... 11,743 479 
Lackawanna ...... - 46,450 117% 
N Y Cent (long haul) . 45,470 1,850 
N Y Cent (Harlem) .. 28,000 OL 
Ontarie: as. Sc ccuscccecs a ie 
Lehigh Valley ........ 26,871 569 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 1,750 7 
New Haven ....e.+-ee+ 11,792 253 
Other sources .......-. 1,925 68 
Total “vccccccccccscecsneue 838 
NEW YORK—At Albany, markets 


vo with moderate receipts. Corn 
p bu, oats 45@47c, rye 78@ 
bran .50@25 p ton, linseed 
pan 32@ middlings 26@29, corn 
meal 27@28, timothy hay A 7” 
straw 14@16, milch cows 25@35 
omy’ tub butter 30@34c p Ib, eo 
31 @35c, dairy 28@32c, f ¢ cheese 16% 
@17%c, fresh eggs 50 @ 52¢ Pp doz, live 
fowls 13@14c p lb, dressed 14@15a 


At Buffalo, pea beans $2.30@2.40 p 
bu, ad butter 29@3l1c p Ib, cheese 
15@17c, eggs 40@4l1c p fox. live fowls 
14@15c p Ib, turkeys 18@2ic, pota- 
toes 45@50c p bu, cabbage 3.75@4 
100 heads, onions p ba, apples 
@4 Avge timothy hay 17 p ton, clo- 
ver 


At Rochester, wheat’ $1.18@1.20 p 
bu, rye 783@78c, peee 73@75c, oats 45 
Roe mievogs ss p ton, corn meal 
32@34, bran @ 26, cabbage 7@11, 
onions 55 @ 70c yey bu, potatoes 40@c, 
turnips 25@ pea beans 1.90@2, 
aneiee 250O3 Pp bbl, emy butter $ 

p 1b, eggs 37c p Baa live fowls 
@l4c p Ib, turkeys 18c, 


bose" 


Top lambs 8.75, wethers. | 
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: | DAIRYMEN MORE HOPEFUL [Ses 925_ Friends— 
: our 
s - Fs ; ; . 
" Watertown Meeting Gains on Last Year—Talks Were Prac-| Own Pocket Gen me Jom Sane ae ME me 
, tical and Helpful—Good Poimts Brought Out-—Progressive | —That’s as eeprar dat aS 
Plans for Future Work—By E. A. Hutchins - Near Creash ‘Separator to do Jost 
it : ‘ 
5 The 234 annual meeting of the New sioner Pearson explained how the | Biome @ work—over 200 to 950 pounds 
y York state dairyman’s association, imspectors are trying to improve the capacity per hour, according 
e held in Watertown last week, was an S8nitary —— . magi ny & You Can to your needs. 
f improvement over the more recent pe and roves ving — mgr ol Get. Spend a cent now, this way, for 
¢ meetings in past years, A great many Be goon ere + ; aoe, c eke ie postal and you can ust as easi- 
K real. dairymen were present and the a oe Noe tg — prec ne a rom $35 to as not 
= | Fithecer"discnaced' nad"'more to ‘do saline attention, fo the sitte of Wt | gg _By payers when fot oni $5 
: with milk pails and profitable mili — within ten days. If, at the end Tri you on 30 da Pee riah-0 eee” 
“ rine wale whe tcriticlets: Ry vihoon of this time, improvement is not made, T t approval test, if you say so, nA 
“3 can Agricuiturist, as made_ heretofore, legal on ee Se ee rea om eeeen -: Ss 
P that much of the program had been SommemaSually necessary to carry VY make you more money or save you 
: _ given over to theorists, doctors, and these rectal to the am AB ou more money on any se sator 
, scientific preachers and too little to Dr r F. Devine, chief veterinarian made—and I will send you the best 
e a discussion of dairy problems,: has of the department of agriculture, th Squa 99 separator in the world today and 
1 been heeded. This redirection, how- gi.eussing the tuberculin test said you can prove it without any sales 
ever, must not stop, The dairy ass0~- \ ie he did not believe it infallable, it : men there to talk you over. Why 
~ ciation must do what it is created to 4. neverthéless the best means avail- not send Galloway your name to 
& do. It is to be particularly helpfyl to 451, to ascertain what cows are af- day and let me write you person 
> the men and women who make @ liv~ -rocted. On this same subject George ally and send you 
$ he dairy cow. The ad- {oo he eames ord eS my splendid, big 
v ing from the ry at Watson of Tully farms présented some ly Splendid, big 
3 dresses this year were practical, many. rats gleaned from the tuberculin color-illustfated 


Separator book 


of them, and they concerned practi- 
right away. 


: . tests at these farms for the past five 
eal problems. It yg. me that with years, He is convinced that it is a : ’ 
another year the real dairy farmers iso common-sense plan, "and that 

il * - : every farmer wio is interested in a 

. will be a@ good bill of fare in the way 

; ef program, and that it willbe worth lcenins up bis herd should test his Let Me Send You My 

: their while to attend. I look of the agricultural school Bath- 

7 The officers of the association elect- o¢ Cation discussed conomical milk ¥ GALLO WA Y in: Oil SEPARA 7 OR 

P ea noe oe. coeeing re production in its relation to the fer- = 

. jaf Baae: Oe.) Ere tility o e soll. He pointed out the 

of Little Falls; vice-president, E. R. fact that in many pueda while dairy- On My Real 30 Days Free 7 Trial 


Harkness of Delhi; secretary, R. R. ing had increased and developed, the Y bess SS Saar highest- no matter whether your milk is warm or cold 
separators so budy This hand hin et and substantia! 



































Kirkland of Philadelphia; assistant ; « to id . © 
st secretary, L. D. Spink; treasurer, F. seed =. - ge emer = — —_ a Sane prove tat my new Bath- ’ with bezutiful finish; cannot be beaten at any re 
EB. Griffith; directors, W. N. Giles of the n pad a Mn. - te etple te the greatest invention in separators in his. And you cannot get ny new Bath-In-Ofl principle or 
“3 > ; . ag y= Roe the neglect of good tillage, the craze per to ran oil Bie p 05.000 antu sear. Dust-proct any other separator. Kemember. that this is most in: 
3 Skaneateles, Horace Reese of Low- for hay growizg, the absence of the | sc ous of commision the colendid morkaian whick BOONES geepr nee Calin Te ee oie pos: 
ville, F. F. Rutherford of Madrid. J. jegumes in the scheme of farming, you the biggest profite—all the the but- wear this out—get hot or clash and put the sepe 
7) D. Curtis of Rockdale, Samuel Stew- and the shortage of humus or vege- yt AD qegfhensienst—pandocmest sacking made Fator out of campenlanion Ube cthere do where on have 
S —s . Narws and Harry Mason ‘table matter to keep up the heart of Sem ponte ot ; lowest revolving milk tank, wey is the only separator into which you can pour dil s 
> o Can * 60 no lifting. once a month . 
= 3 George W. Sisson of Potsdam, Ce SEE 3 eoeaEe, NOCSSE, Ee OE She Galloway os to clean, with few . it olf fteelt Without Ganger of rann ary or tanstne 
p , clared, ‘is'a different kind of farming | which come out eas: cannot sre tack oat Of pln like This costs you nothing extra—is wort! 
Ss. president of — state “ag ~ nae that will include a judicious use of aan rent crank; low teak; ne bet lift- $40. more than separators built the other way. Iie 
3, ciation, im. his response to the wel- fertilizers, thorough methods _ of | stam too der of ft. Bo fe chure- ply house, catalog house, dealer or jobber: You ges te 
come of the mayor state a © tillage, great divei:sity of crops grown, } ing, as Nature’s true principle is f thout Loweat direct fi me every time. § W riir 
true function and purpose of the as- ¢ constant rotation in which the pe ~ ey -2-y al p— a ae ies oar ll jecparetor catalog and let me quot: 
sociation was as a clearing house for various legumes are employed, and } Fi aoe yeu. 
q reg ———_ a henypesee during the use of a dairy cow as an instru- Wm. Galloway, President 
8 e year. e urge more stras8 ment on the farm as a whole. When LL y, 
in be laid upon the production end, 80 these things are done dairying will be THE WILLIAM GA OWAY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2 | ° (as-to get more satisfactory results. more profitable, and the lands will be 633 Galloway Station, Waterloc, lowa 
ot Pres Wing in his annual address .more productive. One of the pleasing 
in urged that from now. on special stress features of the meeting was the big 
re | be laid. upon the health of dairy herds body of sturdy young men who ac- 
e and that tuberculosis be wiped cut companied Dean.Cook to the conven- 
n as_ rapidly as possible. The practical tion. ; = 
r< results ef co-operation was discussed Prof R. M. Washburn of Vermont _ 
* by Prof H. E.. Ross of the agricul- agricultural college outlined the trend 
s. tural college, who claims that the for- of dairy wérk in the west, and showed 
- mation of cow testing associations is -the importance of the corn crop, not 
v to enable farmers to detect the poor only in that section, but in the east as 
at robber cows, and explained the plan well. “With plenty of corn,” he said, 
14 for forming and carrying on these “the cow has the advantage of a lot 
clubs. “They are,” he said, “usually of roughage, and when so provided 
}- on a %-cent or $1 piar. In the first ishe will do well at the milk pail” 
t] ease the farmer sends the milk to an ‘The policy of dairymen dealing direct 
expert and im the second, or $1 plan, with consumers was discussed by T. 
some expert is employed to go around M. Ware of Meridale farms. To do J 
m and do the testing.” These tests are this, he-safd, ft fs mecessary to pro- ws 
37 made onmee a monfh, and are suffi- duce a good article, to handle your 
13 ciently accurate, he declared, to give ‘creamery as any other business, to get 
79 the farmer a relative idea of the ef- your products te the consumer as 
4 ficiency ef the individual cows suffi- quickly as possible, and at the same 
0 cient im every sense to enable him to time as cheaply as high-class prodiicts 
34 weed out the boarders and to = will warrant. 
. those which were kept at a loss. e esolutions Dairy Improvement 
. low paying cow, he declared, has no R for al 
75 longer a place in American &- $$ The convention passed on several 
3 To carry on dairying economically resolutions through & committee as oars 
33 from new on requires efficient ma- follows: Providing for the appoint- Encased 
ret chines, which means good dairy cows. ment of a committee of three, of and Run 
8 A very practical address was which the president of the association in 
by Edward. Van Alstyne of Kinder- shall be a member, to act in conjunc- Highest of Oil 
ts hock, who discussed Economy in cost tion with the state college of agricui- 
of production from the standpoint of ture to devise ways and means to Positive 
a the produeer. He said: “In spite of establish co-operative cow testing as- Insure 
@ the good prices which dairy products sociations in every county of the state; ance 
-d are now bringing there is still a great favoring an appropriation for the en- | WO Against 
mm need of studying the cost of produe- largement of the Cornell agricultural| Stooping Wear 
ye tion. Wer it fis true that as the prices college and the appointment of a 
a, have increased, so has the cost of pro- committee of three from the associ- ) No Oil 
ts ducing milk and butter also im- ation to urge upon the state legis-| @josest @Gapor = 
| creased,” lature the making of such appropri- Skimm Ou Holes 
ve ation; asking the governor to appoint er F 
ic. State Department Active e- eg i to moke . full investi- . = , 
. on oO © milk business; asking Y 
sd In explaining the work of the state ‘congress to revise the tariff to make | Basiest to 
se department of agriculture in its rela- the duty of cream conform to the duty Clean 
is tion te the dairy industry, Commis on butter; asking congress to amend 
a- sioner Pearson said the work now be- the oleo law that oleo when made to 
P ing dene is what can be called fook like butter should pay the max- Simple 
3 co-operative. “The department,” he imum tax, and that the tax now ex- d Su 
lo- declared, “did recommend good light, isting shall not be lessened, or if the an re 
drainage and cleanliness, but that the tax is reduced that the law be 
Dp department was administering from amended to prohibit absolutely the 
the stam@point of the practical man sale of oleo thet has any shade of 
45 who is making his living from dairy- yellow or that - sembles the product Shipments 
al ing. While the standpoint of the san- of the dairy in appearance in any Big and 
1, itary enthusiast was considered, and manner; voicing the thanks of the ‘Book 50 Upward 
4 the force of that argument recognized, association to the mayor and chamber FPREE 
twas, nevertheless, the most prac- of commerce, the male quartet and Lape — 
@ ‘tical imp-ovement that should receive others who assisted in the entertain- |. REIGHT PREPAID 
13 consideret*on as being of first impor- ment, and to the citizens of the city 
tance at the present time.” Commis- for their hospitality, a 
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WESTERN CANADA 


What Governor Deneen, of illinois, Says About Its 
er at nee 
‘As an. 








hiet ‘Last Best West,** 
as to suitable and low 
apply to Supt of Immigration, Otta 
or to the Canadian Governmen: 
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nities offered fruit 
and vegetable 
growers in Florida 


three crops a year. 
Yields $500 to $1500 
net per acre. 


Gf SAB DARD 


ATR Lins 








Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Norfolk. e Virginia. 





ands $10.00 to 
q farms now at 


tnber excelent ciete, “Witter ules 


priees. Produce 


information: B. E. RICE, Accxr, 
| =v vanemmmeg = a Ce., 











INFORMATION AS TO LANDS 1N 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCE 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in ia, North and South Caro’ 
Genk Alabama and Florida, a op 
laiidinel mak alae. hae 
t and Imm n 
Atlantic Coast Line, - aM oy Pla. 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 














Cattle | Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs. EP raee 708 (Etna ce. SS 

2008 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
Chicago 8.30 |$7.90 |$8.50 |$5.75 |$5.60 $4.75 
Cincinnati |6.40; —| 850; —|5.7%5| — 
Buffalo 8.25 | 7.00 | 8.55 | 5,90 | 5.75-| 4.50 
KansasCity| 7.25 | 7.25 | 9.50/ 5.65 | 5.75 | 4.75 
Pittsburg 7.25 | 7.00 | 8.50) 56.80 | 56.50 | 425 




















At Chicago, larger receipts of na- 
tive beef cattle have been noted of 
late, and the market has suffered a 
decline of 50@75c p 100 ibs: The year 
draws to a close with receipts of six 
leading markets fully 250,000 head 
greater than a year ago. A demoral- 
ized condition prevails. Many of the 
cattle are underfed, and the indica- 
tions are that- producers are cutting 
down the future supply of choice cat- 
tle> The heavy receipts were: antici- 
pated in a measure, owing to the high 
prices which have prevailed and un- 





| Rich Lands In Florida, 
ee eed peo | 


Fine climate, two to 


} 





J. W. WHITE, Gen’l Ind. Agent, 








Fertile Farms In Tennessee 
$5 to $10 per ac 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 

see farms. They raise big crops of Canta- 

loupes, Cabbage, Tomatoes, String Beans, 
“ rses, Cattle, 


Green Corn, Sheep, Swi 
Poultry an on for Free 
Literature. I 

eplendid farms for $ to $10 per acre, 











é rite me at once 
“ll tell you how So get ena of Se 
ickly 
BF, Gmith, Tref Mev., N.C.@ 8t.L. Ry., Dept 0, Nashville, Tenn, 
describ: crops, live 


OMPILED by the state, industries, 
Cc stock, p perty valve pre gy meow and towne of 
each county, and Minnesota's splendid opportunities for any 
man. Sent free by 

STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 


} 
' 
Dept. F, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. | 


Ga 
Well Fon | 





| 











Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
OHIO. 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, 





; any show of reaction. 
| whittled down 


favorable condition in feeding sec- 
tions. Butche? cows and heifers were 
largely bought up by the local trade. 
Stoek showing evidence of having 
been corn-fed sold readily. Bulls 
weak and lower.: Medium grades of 
canners and cutters sold slowly, and 
prices of all kinds were 15@ 25c lower. 
Country demand for stockers ang 
feeders is light and offerings of late 
have been heavy. Country buyers are 
willing to pay around $4.85 for the 
right kind. Milkers and springers 
have also suffered a decline? Choice 


to prime, however, are unchanged. 
Choice to. prime steers $7.10@8.30, 
good to choice yearlings 6.85@8, 


northern fed Tex steers 6.25@7, corn- 
fed western steers 6.50@8, good sto 
prime butcher cows 4.60@5.15, se- 
lected bologna cows 3.65@3.80,~stock- 
ers and feeders 2.50@5.40, veal cows 
8@9.50. 

Little change is noted in the hog 
market. Receipts show very little im- 
provement. Eleven markets at this, 
nearly the close of the year, report a 
shortage of about 5,000,000 head, com- 
pared with a year ago. Receipts at 
the Chicago yard of late averaged a 
little larger than a few weeks ago. 
Selected packing and shipping hogs 
sold at $8.45@8.50 p 100 Ibs, 1 w 8.25 
@8.30, nearby packing 8.40@8.45, 
mixed 8.30@8.35. 

Further strength is noted in the 
sheep pens. There has been consid- 
erable competition among packers for 
mutton and lamb. Fair to fcy native 
wethers sold. at $5.35@6 p 100 Ibs, 
western wethers, plain to choice, 5.15 
@5.60, native ewes 4.25@5.65, native 
lambs, to prime, 7.60@8.60, 
western lambs 7.25@8.25, feeding 
lambs 6.60@7.15. ' 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





























Cash or | Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot | 1909 { 1908 | 1909 | 2908 | 1909 | 1908 
Cateage - 11.29 | 1.06 | .60 d 50 
New York | 1.28 | 1.00% eo 85 d 57 
Boston ..{| — —|. . 52; 58 
Toledo . . | 1.24 | 1.05 | .633 |. 46 52 
St. Louis. | ¥27 | 1.053 .624 |.57 | 43 | .49 
Min’p lis 13 | 1.08) 63 | 56 | .41$ | 47 
Liverpool | 1. 13.2 | wmi— |— 





Wheat has surprised its best friends. 
Last week it reached the highest price 
level on the crop, Dee delivery at Chi- 
cago selling up to practically a level 
of $1.19 p bu, with May 1.12 before 
Top prices were 
somewhat through 
speculative holders taking profits un- 
der realizing sales. This advance was 
due largely to reports of damage to 
Argentine harvest prospects, this 
greatly disturbing the shorts. who 
viewed with alarm the congestion in 
Dec delivery. Europe refused to fol- 
low the sharp advances in the western 
hemisphere. 

Foreign markets showed more or 
less strength, with possibly a little 
better inquiry for American. bread- 
stuffs. Australia talked: good crops 
just ahead, but world offerings for the 
moment were restricted. Dealers an- 
ticipated an early smart increase in 
the receipts of wheat at primary 
points. The cash market was rather 
dull at the higher prices, millers 
claiming they could not possibly fol- 
low the advance. 

Corn was unsettled, with a higher 
tendency much of the time, Dec work- 
ing up last week to 64c p bu and May 


67c. This was. followed 3 sharp 
break ‘in the contract e for de- 
livery any time this month to 6Ic and 
under. The final report of the depart- 


ment of culture placing the corn 
crop at millions, or 100 millions 
greater than in '08, caused liberal ‘sell- 


ing, especially as corn was reported 
moving to market more freely. 

Oats were unsettled within a narrow 
range, country : offerings «larger, ship- 
ping demand fair on domestic account. |. 
The government crop report, carrying | 
the total to 1007 millions, was given a | 
bearish construction. Standard oats | 
in store 43% @44c p bu, May a slight 
premium. 

Rye offerings were small, 
firm. around 77c p bu for No 

Timothy seed was dull and steady 





market 


around $3.75 p 100 ibs for tage clo, 
ver 14.25, hungarian 1.75, millets 
1.50@2. 


At New York, the wheat market has 
been somewhat excited, owing to the 
sharp advance in Buenos Ayres and in 
Chicago. No 2 red winter nominally 
$1.27% p bu, No 1 hard winter 1.28. 
Corn fairly active. No 2 new 70%c. 





Oats quiet, natural white 47@ ‘ 
white clipped 48@52c. mixed 46% c. 

I otherwise stated. iy 
AL. wholesale at New York. MA whee "to 
prices at which the juce will sell store, 
warehouse, car or these, coun con- 


signees must ht 
When sold a at — 
sumers, an advance is usually secured, 


Apples—Market is in much better | 
shape than it was a few weeks ago, | 
not because the demand has been ac- | 
tive, but because the receipts have | 
fallen off somewhat, and include few- 
er of the common apples than recently 
Dealers have been able to work off a 
good deal. of the accumulation of 
cheap fruit and with this out of the 
way a higher range of prices is ex- 
pected on good fruit. 

At New York, market quiet and | 
prices steady. Snow $2.50@4.50 p bbl, 
Twenty Ounce 2.50@4, Pippin 2.50@38, 
York Imperial 3.50@4.50, Northern 
Spy 2.50@3.50, King 2.50@4.50, Bald- 
win 2.25@3.25, fey Greening 4@6, 
western bx apples 1.50@3. 

Beans—-Trade in all kinds of d6- 
mestic beans is light. Prices are 
without quotable change and the tone 
of the market is steady. Stocks of 
standard’ varieties are ample for pres- 
ent demand. Choice marrow $2.80@ 
2.85 p bu, choice pea 2.221%4 @2.25, read 
kidney 2.80@2.85, yellow eye 3.25, Cal 
lima 2.90. 

Oranberries—Stocks are seeking an 


outlet and the market is weak. Re- 
ceipts at New York for three weeks 
in Dec were about 16,000 bbls and 
5000 crates, compared with 3700. bbis 
last year and 2800 crates. Late Cape 
Cod berries are quoted at $3.50@6 p 
bbl, early black 2.50@4,° Jersey 4@ 
4.50, fcy L, I Howes 6.50. 


Dressed Meats— Country dressed | 
calves in Hght supply, but demand is | 
also limited. Prices are unchanged, 
and the tone of the market is easy. | 
Prime veal 14@14%c p Ib, buttermilks | 
8@10c. Lamb in good demand. Hot- 
house carcasses $8@12 ea. Choice 
light, lean pigs 11% @12c, roasting 
pigs 13@16c. 

Dried Fruits—The market is with- 
out feature. Quotations for spot and 
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future deliveries of evaporated ap- 
ples are unchanged. Fancy 1909 stock | 
in cases 10% @11%c p Ib, southern 
Sun-dried 5% @5%e, cherries 16@17c, 
raspberries 22@22%c, _ blackberries 
64% @7%c, huckleberries 11@11%4c. 


Eggs—Since the recent cold weath- 
er which spread over a large section | 
of the south as well as the west, the | 
market has developed much strength. 
There has been a sharp contraction 
of current receipts and fresh-gath- 
ered stock is held at higher values. 
State and Pa nearby selected white 
fey hennery are quoted at 45@48ec p 
doz, fcy brown 38@40c, western ex- 
tra 39@40c, early pack refrigerator 
storage paid 2314 @24c. . 

At Bosten, market quiet, receipts 
light, but stocks ample for present 
demand. Fancy hennery 43@45c p 
doz, Me, Vt and N H extra 88@40c, 
choice western 32@34c, fey early 
packed refrigerator 224% @23c. 


Fur Skins—Market is without quot- 
able change. Top prices for large fcy 
skins are as follows: Skunk $8, musk- 
rat. 35c, mink $6.50, raccoon $2.50, 
opossum 50c, red fox 7, gray fox 1.50, 
prairie wolf 5, lvnx 25, wildcat 6, mar- 
ten 8, badger 50c, wolverine 8, moun- 
tain lion. 5, deer skins 32c p Ib. Quo- 
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tations are f o b New York, and are 
morthern furs. Prices 


fore best 
eccorading to the character of each 
skin and territory from which it 


comes. 


Fresh-.Fruits—Pears in good de- 

and, Duchess selling at $2.75@3.75 
p bbi, Kieffer 2@3.590. Grapes about 
cleaned up for the season. A few 
Niagaras are offered at 250@2.75 p 
30-bskt- cra; Concords 8@1ilic p 4-lb 
bskt. 


Hay and Straw—All grades of tim- 
othy hay are steady. Prime $1@ 
1.02%, Ne 1 95c@1, fcy mixed clover 
92%c, pure clover 80@90e, tong No 
1 rye straw 55@60c, wheat straw 5i5c. 


Hides—Market continues quiet, with 
an easy undertone. Buyers bid 13c 
flat for lots of hides less than 100 in 
number. Very. few offerings. Recent 
sales are reported at 12%c flat. New 
York cow hides are offered in car lots 
at i3%c. Calf skins quiet and steady. 


Honey—Nearly all grades are firmly 
held. Fancy clever comb honey 
quoted at 15@16c p ib, extracted 8@ 
8%e, buckwheat comb 12@13c ex- 
traeted T@7 kc. 


Mill Feeds—Volurme oftrade light, 
prices steady. Coarse western spring 
bran in 100-lb sacks to arrive $25.75 
p ton, standard middlings 25.50, red 
dog in 140-lb sacks 32.25, oil meal 35, 
fine yellow corn meal 1.65@1.70 p 100 
lbs, gluten 30.35 p ton, 


Onions—Choice -stock is firmly held 
and the tone of the market is in sell- 
er’s favor. Good to choice white 
steck. 60c@$1 p cra, Otange Co red 
jie @150" yellow 1@1.75, state and 
western yellaw 1.50@2 p bag. In 100- 
lb bags 1@140, Ct valley yellow 1.25 
@1.40. 


Potatoes — Receipts have been 


heavy of late and the market has de- 
veloped weakness. Maine stock in 
bulk $1.75@2 p 180 Ibs, L I 2@2.00 p 
bbl, state and western in bulk L}W@ 


1.75 p 180 tbs, Jersey and Pa 1.35@ 
1.75 p bbl, Bermudas 4.50@5. 

Poultry—Receipts have been in ex- 
cess of deMand. Jobbers report heavy 
accumulation. Light chickens and 
fowls lic p Ib, SS ducks 16c, 
geese lic, pigeons Pp pr, nearby 
dry-packed turkeys sold around 25c. 
with a few lots of selectéd selling at 
28c, western selected 25c, fcy squab 
broiler chickens 60@75c p pr, fcy dry- 
picked milk-fed western 24@25c, Ohio 


and Mich fi 18@18%c, ducks 18@ 
20c, squabs $4.25 p doz, iced turkeys 
24c p Ib. 


Vegetables—Offerings of sweet po- 
tatoes are heavy, Jerseys selling at 
$1.50@2.25 p bbl, southern $1@1.75. 
Beets and carrots dull. Charleston 
beets $2 p 100 bchs, carrots 75c@$1, 
brussels sprouts 5@ p qt. Cabbage 
is firm, Danish selling at $14@17 p 
ton, domestic $9@14. Caulifiower ar- 
riving in bad condition and choice 
stock scarce, L I short cut $1.50@3 p 
bbl, long cut $1@1.75. Celery quiet 
and steady, large 35@40c p doz stalks, 
medium 15@ state and Jersey 
$1.50@2.75 p case, okra $2@4, pars- 
nips 75c@§l p bbl, Norfolk spinach 
50c@$1, Hubbard squash $1@1.50 p 
bbl, marrow 75c @$1.25, rutabaga tur- 
nips 60c@$1, white 50@ 7T5e. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 


09. . 36 32 @33 34 

"08... 32% 32% 31 

"07... 29% 29% 29 
Butter market in sellers’ favor. 


Fancy fresh emy is the best seller and 
in smallest supply. While the medi- 
um grades are in fair demand, offer- 
ings are rather heavy, and they come 
into competition with storage stock, 
which is in fair supply. Fresh cmy 
shows @Gefects common at this time 
of the year, when temperatures are 
low. Good dairy butter is 


in light: 


“HE LATEST MARKETS 


supply and offerings of packing stock 
moderate. , 


At New York, receipts last week 

were 22,325 pkgs, compared with 
packages the previous week. 
These supplies are considerably be- 
low the needs of the trade, and 
prices have displayed corresponding 
strength. Fresh cmy in urgent de- 
mand. The entire range of grades 
are selling at prices in the holders’ 
favor. Strictly high-class butter be- 
ing scarce, other grades are being 
worked off. Creamery special has sold 
readily at 36c p ib, extra 35c, held 
special S2@32%c, finest state dairy 
82@33c, process specials 28c, factory 
firsts 2c. 
The Cheese Market 

At New York, fcy fall make full 
eream cheese is in light supply and 
stocks are in firm hands. The out- 
look for all grades is regarded as in 
the selier’s favor. Quotations show 
no important change. Full cream 
specials 17% @18c p Ib, fcy Sept 17e, 
Oct best 164%4c, 14%4-lb skims 14%c. 

At Boston, receipts for the week 
527,090 lbs, same week last year 721,- 
311 Ibs. Trading does not improve 
much, but receipts are light, and 4 
little firmer feeling is evident on fine 
goods, which are not plentiful. Fancy 
northern emy, tubs 4#@35c p Ib, bxs 
@236c, western ash tubs 
383 fcy storage cmy 33@34c, 
dairy 30@31c. At wholesale, northern 
cmy in tubs 32@ 33c. 


Oleo in Congress—The effort of the 


oleo people to secure-the repeal of 
the federal law has taken definite 
form. Congressman Burleson of Tex 
has introduced a bill to this effect, 
and it is now in the hands of the com- 
mittee on agriculture. The bill in ef- 
fect provides for taxing manufac- 
turers and dealers, but omits the 10- 
c-p-lb feature, replacing this with a 
2-c-p-Ib tax on all oleo. The Burleson 
bill is supposed to represent the de- 
sires of the treasury department, 
which seems to consider the law in its 
present form “Impossible of enforce- 
ment.” 
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Friends—Tell Me 
Your Power Needs 


in on a wholesale deal of this kind. 


carioad lot: for spot cash. 


much, and let him be the judge. 
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Keep the $100 That I Save You at Home in Your 
Own Pocket—That’s As Near Home As You Gan Get. 
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AVE from $50 te $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 8 
2 to 22 horsepower from a real engine factory. Save dealer, 
seers and catalogue-house profit. No such offer as I make 
on the class of engine I sell has ever been made before in all 
Gasoline Engiie history. Here is the secret and reason: I turn 
them out ali alike by the thousands in my enormous modern 
factory, equipped with automatic machinery. Come to Waterloo and see it. 
I sell them direct to you for less money than some factories can make 
actual shop cost. . make so many. All you pay me for is actual raw material, 
labor and one small profit (and I buy my i 
Anybody can afford and might just as well have a high-grade engine when he can get 
I'm doing something that never was done 
Think of it! A price to you that is lower than middlemen cau buy similar engines for, in 
An engine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
it out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced users, on 30 days’ 
free trial, to test against any engine made, of similar horsepower that sells for twice as 
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Send Me This Cut-Frice 
Free Book Coupon and 


Save $50 
to $300 
on Your 


Engine. 
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. GASOLINE ENGINES 


Direct to You on 30 Days’ Free Trial 
How Galloway Engines Save and Make You Money—Their Uses. 


the 
‘s outat and de- 
FREE GASOLINE ENGINE ROOK. 


for 
like it rinted before; how 
we engine on fhe fam. Wik WM. GALLOWAY, Pres, 


THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY of AMERICA 
Capital, $3.500,000.00. 635 Galloway Station, Waterioc, lowa. 











WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 
$3,500,000 9 


635 Galloway Station, Waterioo, Ia. 


Send me your Free Book on Galloway Gasoline 
s—also lowest factory-price proposition. 


My prices for any horse- 
power engine you w 
are "way 
else’s—and you get 
highest in every G 
way machine. 


2-Horses 
power 
Galloway 
Gasoline 
Engine 


$5Q-50 


I know that it pays best to 
have a 5-horsepower engine on 
place—but if you want a 2-horsepower 

send you the best 2 power engine in 
the world today, and you are the judge on 
my 30 days’ free trial. 








2 to 22- 
Horse- 
Power 


9. Pumping—Power instead of “back work” oF 
the windmill—no matter where your water comes 
from, you will thank Galloway for this suggestion. 

10. Spraying Machines—Cheapest, handiest way te 


{t. Many Other Ways explained on pages 10 and 
11 and all through my Big Free Gasoline Engine 
Boo you if you send your name to Galle- 
way. Do that right away and see about th 
of illustrations from farms and factory. 
Write teday. 

12. Grinding—Are you paying toll to some other 
man? Why not buy a Ualloway and grind all your 
own feed? You'll be astonished to see how much 
you have been losing. 

Write Gatleway—That’s the best use you can make 
of your time right now, while it’s on your mind. 

Write toda = 
of valuable information P van. | 
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FOR ALL THE YEAR 


The 1910 Edition of the American Agriculturist Hand Book is the ideal 
annual. Most of the so-called Year Books are good only for the first 
few months of the year. This one is different ; it is good all 


the time and any time---it never gets out of date 


SIX GOOD REASONS WHY YOU NEED IT 








It is an encyclopedia of everything pertaining 
to progress in Agriculture. 


It covers concisely, and in an interesting way, 
the important happenings during the past year. 


It teaches how to make more money from the 
farm by stopping waste and getting better prices 
for farm products. 

It is authoritative—everything in it can be re- 
lied upon as being absolutely correct. 


It is alone in the field—no other book con- 


It shows the advance along scientific, educa- 
tains the same information—it can’t be bought. - 


tional, financial and commercial lines. 


A GLIMPSE AT THE CONTENTS 


Among the special features of this book will be found something for every man, woman and child on the 
: farm ; every phase of farm activity is covered; also progress in politics, finance, education, religion and science. 


f? 








' Hygiene and. Health 
Poultices and How to Use Them 
Simple Household Remedies 
The Kitchen—Cooking Lore 
The Potentiality of the United States 
Wealth of the United States 
Capital Punishment 
How Wall Street Does Business 
New Ideas in Housekeeping and Handicraft 


How to Forecast the Weather 

Complete Calendar Matter for 1910 

Legal Holidays of the States and Territories 

Tables of Weights and Measures 

Rules for Estimating on Various Kinds of Prod- 
ucts and Material 

Population of the Earth 

Population of the Largest Cities of the World 

Naturalization 


Important New Accomplishments of the State 
Experiment Stations 

Wastes of the Farm and How to Stop Them 

Types of Farming, Expiaining the How and Why 

Planting and Spraying Tables 

Resume of the Paine Tariff Law 

The Next Great Law—Our Currency System and 
Proposed Reform 

Grange Programs and Topics 


The various departments will include Commercial Agriculture in 1909, with definite facts and figures. Direc- 
‘tories of National and State Officers and officers of Agricultural and kindred Societies. Nowhere else can these 
Directories be found; they are corrected right up to date and may be relied upon. 


A This book is 6 1-2 x 9 inches in size, has upward of 200 pages, is 


sem substantially bound in handsome and durable paper covers. It con- 
GREAT tains hundreds of illustrations, showing portraits of agricultural leaders 


and prominent people and pictures illustrative of the text. It is cram 

full of facts and figures, and is invaluable to every.member of the 
\ wee §=6Because of our desire to make this book right up to date it will not be ready 
BOOK for distribution before ‘fanuary Ist—get your order in now, the edition is 
Ee eS 








family. | 
limited, we don’t want you to be disappointed. © 








| GIVEN UPON REQUEST TO ANYONE 


WHO IMMEDIATELY SENDS $1.00 in payment for a subscription to this journal for the coming year.” New subscribers may have the book on 
When this offer is accepted, no other book or premium can be had except upon payment of additional years’ subscription. ‘The book is not sold alone and can only be 
had in connection with a subscription as stated. “The book and the paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. Remit by express money order; check, draft or regis- 
| tered letter. A money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Myrick Building NEW YORK, N. Y., 439 Lafayette Street CHICAGO, ILL, seruene Building 
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i not look her way. 









AVID HOLCOMB, gazing gloom- 
D ily from his kitchen window, 
caught sight, of a familiar lit- 
tle figure sidling along the high board 
fence that separated the row of nar- 
row tenant yards from the stately 
lawns and gardens of the next street. 
“The back fence seems to have @ 
great attraction for Davie,” he ob- 
served. “This is the third time I have 
geen him up there today.” 

*That’s his regular road to the gro- 
ecery,” laughed Davie’s mother. “I 
just sent him down for some corn 
meal. He says it’s a pleasanter. way 
than the street; but I guess he is al- 
ways in hopes of seeing that little 


Celestine. She plays in their garden, 
and they have struck up quite a 
friendship.” 


“He's beginning early!'’ the father 
chuckled. Then the situation outside 
compelled his attention. Just beyond 
the corrmer of the home yard a cherry 


tree overleaned its bounds, look- 
ing no easy obstacle to .the eyes 
at the window; but the small, 


experienced traveler, tightly clasping 
his bag with one hand, with the other 
dexterously swung himself under the 
projecting limb. 

The father gave 4 satisfied laugh, 
as the shert iegs let their owner to 
the ground. Then he turned back to 
his wife. “Who'd you say the girl 
was?” 

“Little Celestine Bartholomew.” 

“CorncY Bartholomew's kid?” 

The question was flung sharply 
across the kitchen. 

“Why, yes,” was the slow answer. 

“And -yeu've been ietting him g0 
on, and mever put a stop to it?” David 
Holcomb’s voice had an angry ring. 

“Nonsense!” his wife returned. 
“What possible harm is there in those 
innocént children having a good time 
together?” 

‘Harm enough and to spare!” he 
retorted. Then there were uneven 
steps on the stafrs, and the boy came 
in view. 

Setting the bag on the table, the 
child skipped across to, the window, 
and sl his grimy little hand into 
his father’s” 

“Did-yeu-see.me_.come home?” he 
asked gleefully. sue 

“Yes, I saw you,” was the gruff an- 
swer, “and you're not to go that way 
any more, young man!”’ 

The joy went suddenly out of the 

little face. . 
» Papa; I shan’t-fali!” the child 
“Tcan't fall! TI hold on just 
Didn't you see how tight i 
held on, Papa?” 

The mother's eyes left the garment 
she was ménding, and watched the two 
in mingled tenderness and reproach. 
David Hodlebmb sat down, and lifted 
the boy to ‘his knée. This time his 
tones were more gentle. : 

“Papa isn’t Afraid you -will fall, 
Davie; but there are other reasons why 
it isn’t best for you to go down street 
by way of the fence. You'll keep off 
from it; won’t you? Promise Papa.” 


“Yes—I wi—ll.” He hid his face on 
his father’s shoulder. = 
With the wailing word a mist 


blurred the mother’s stitches, and her 
needle paused. “I think it is. too 
cruel,” she protested. 

Her husband did not answer; he dia 
He pulled up one 
of the lad’s stockings, and smoothed 
it ‘over the muscular little leg. They 


were wonderfully alike, these ‘two, 
even for father and son. The tall, 
well-built man, with limbs and 


shoulders that an athlete might envy, 
Was Singulariy reproduced in the 
slight but sturdy little lad of scarce 
five The finely-formed head, 


years. n 
with its thick mop of soft brown hair, 


EVENINGS 
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Fre ded Gente eat 
By EMMA C. 


the clear-cut features, the big brown 
eyes tht melted and flashed by turns 
—all were re in the little one 
although a dreamy thoughtfulness in 
the younger face bore tribute to some- 
thing. not evideat in the other. A 
glance at the delicate little woman, 
plying her.needle back and forth in 
the élbow of a small jacket, and you 
discovered the reason for the boy’s 
artist face. Esther Holcomb might 
have painted pictures or written poems 
if she had been nutured on some 
clovered hillside instead of in the 
smoky shadow of a huge foundry. 

“Tf I were you, Davie,” said the 
father, at last, lifting the boy to an 
upright position, “I wouldn't waste 
any more tears over that. You haven't 
shown me any of your drawings late- 
ly. Where's the one I saw you mak- 
ing this morning. 

“I—teft it--in the—postoffice,” he 
answered brokenly. 

“The -postoffice?” his father re- 
peated, wrinkling his forehead. 

“C'lestine’s postoffiice, and—nfine,” 
the child explained, catching his 
breath as he went on. “It’s a box— 
down by tho fence, and we put things 
in it. We've only had it since yester- 
day. She gave me some—candy, and 
I—drew the picture for her. She likes 
my pictures, and I told her Ya 
make her ancther one—and—now I 
ca+—n’t.” The tears came in a fresh 
flood: 

“Never mind,” his father replied, 
“you can draw one for me. I don’t 
want to be left out in the cold, Here's 
¢gome paper and a 
pencil with a nice 
point. Now you sit 
up to the table, and 
make Papa a pretty 
picture,” 

Davie slipped 
down, and started 
to do as he was bid- 
den. At first his 
thoughts were evi- 
dently not on hig 
task, his hands we 
listless, and his eye 
wanderings But 
finally the work be- 
gan to take form, 
his face grew ab- 
sorbed, and his not- 
unskilled fingers 
toiled eagerly and 
well. 

David Holcomb 
watched him with 
increasing wonder 
and pride. “He's 
got it in him! he’s 





“David Holcomb Gazed Down on His Child” 


got it in him! he’s got it in him!” he 
muttered under his breath; “but,” and 
all in the iristamt his expression 
changed to one of dull despair, “what's 
the use?” 

~The boy slid from his chair, and 
brought the drawing to his father’s 
knee. Crude as it was, little imagina- 
tion was required to understand the 
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HOME 


She was reaching up a chrysanthe- 
mum to a small boy on the fence. The 
likeness of the boy was unmistakable, 
and a very prominent box in the fence 
corner ieft p~ doubt as to locality. 
The father’s praise, and it was not 
méager, failed to bring back joy to 
the face of the little artist. His heart 
was clamoring for more than com- 
mendatory phrases. _ 

“Papa,” he began earnestly, “mayn't 
I go on the fence just once—just one 
time, and put this in the postoffice? 
"Cause I, promised her, you know!" 
The boy's face was pathetic In its 
pleading, so eagerly scanning the one 
above him to see if it held any hope. 

“Why, I thought this was made for 
me,” his father said lightly. “I shall 
be jealous.” Then, as the child’s eyes 
were still lifted supplicatingly. “No, 
Davie, not today.” 

The boy turned abruptly, and 
walked slowly away, the little drawing 
fluttering in his hand. 

“TJ think you are too hard on him,” 
Mrs. Holcomb declared, as soon as 
Davie was out of the room. 

“He may thank me for it some day,” 
was the reply. “Better a few tears 
now than’’—he broke off suddenly, and 
drummed on the window sill. “He'll 
forget it In a day or two,” he re- 
sumed. “I’m not going to have a Bar- 
tholomew kid patronizing my boy, not 
if I know myself!" He pulled a chair 
toward him, and rested his feet upon 
it, gazing gloomily out upon the No- 
vember landscape. 

“I saw Stoughton this morning,” 
he presently observed. “He went to 
the office yesterday, and gave them a 
piece of his mind. He’s been threat- 
ening to do it ever since I was fired; 
but I told him to keep out of the muss. 
I knew it wouldn’t do me any good, 
and it might upset his own dish. 
He’s, got a good position, and I'd 


hate te have him lose it on my ac- 
count. But he said he happened to 
have a good chance, so he made the 
most of it.” 

Mrs Holcomb’s needle 
the edge of a rent. 


stopped on 





“Wha’ ‘d they say?” 

“Say?” he sneered. “Just what 
you might expect they’d say! of 
course, they’d back up Bailey; he’s 
got a rich uncle, hasn’t he? Cornel’ 
Bartholomew ‘d back up anything 
that had gold in its pockets. I do’ 
know’s he saw Bartholomew him- 
self; he didn't say. But they’s all 


ofa piece! Whoever ’twas told him 
the co y couldn't interfere with 
"as plans. If a foreman 


& forer 
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thought.a hand wasn't fitted for a 
certain place, that was his business 
and not theirs.” 

“But this is so unjust!" Her needle 
absently punctured the cloth around 
the half-darned hole. 

“Most things are unjust these 
days,” her husband returned bitterly. 
“If I'd been fired by a decent man for 
am honest réason, I could stand ut— 
but that little weasel! I hope I shalt 
live to“See him where he belongs, and 
that won’t be foreman at the Silver 
Plate 

“Of course, I could have made a 
row, and probably: have got the Union 
to interfere (Stoughton advises it 
even at this late day) but to cal! out 
the turners on strike might mean a 
lung fight, and I'm not going to have 
innocent men and their families suf- 
fering on my account. No, ru 
thrash it out alone. If only it could 
be alone! To think that you and the 
kids must go without things you need 
just because I've been a fool—that's 
what I can’t bear!"" He dropped his 
head on his hands. 

“Don't, David!" 
“If you were to blame, 
different; but’’— 

“I am to blame!" he flashed. “It's 
my own fault. If I'd kept my tongue 
between my teeth I'd have been there 


begged his. wife. 
it would be 


today; but like a consummate fool [{ 
must blurt out! Of course, that set- 
tled it. I wish I ever knew enough 
to keep my mouth shut!" He sighed 


drearily. 

A wailing cry from an inner reom 
sent the mother to her waking baby. 
and. the father was left alone with 
his cheerlees thoughts. Over again 
he traveled the dismal! road on whfth 
his mind had made unnumbered jour- 
neys; the unexpected discharge; the 
going home to his wife with the de- 
jecting news; the disheartening search 
for work; the steady, merciless di- 
minishing of his meager funds: his 
landlord’s hounding demands for -the 
rent he was unable to pay; his loss 
of credit at the market and the coat 
yard. Always he halted with the 
Same question: “How is it to end?” 
The unseasonable mildness of the 
weather befriended the coal-bin; but 
both husband and wife tactily shrank 
from what must come before many 
weeks, Nobody laughed these days 
but Davie and the baby. 

The boy rushed into the house, one 


morning, delighted and eager. . “See, 
Mamma! just see!" he cried, holding 
up a big orange, tied and crossed 
with bright blue ribbon. 

“Where in the world did you get 
that?” his mother asked, pausing 
over her molding board to view-the 
gayly decorated fruit. 

“C"lestine gave it to me!” he ex- 
claimed joyfully. “She's going te 
have a party tomorrow, and there’s 
going to be these and’— 

“What's that?” struck sharply 
across the boy’s words. David Hol- 


comb dashed from the bedroom, and 
angrily confronted his son Davie 
shrank toward his mother, with 
frightened eyes. ; 
“Have you been disobeying_ me?” 
his father demanded. “Have you 
been on that fence again?” . 
“Why, no, Papa!” The child's face 
and tone showed instant relief. “I 
haven't been on the fence once since 
you told me not to—truly, I haven't!” 
“Then how 4id you see that kid?” 
Tell me the truth!” ‘ 
“Why, I. went down the street, 
Papa, till I got to Mr Wheeler's yard,” 
the boy explained innocently, “and 
then I went in back of his shed, and 
Clestine put the orange through the 
hole in the fence.” 


“So that is the way you've been 
getting round my orders; is. itr” 
stormed his father. 

“Steady, David!" was interposed 


softly. “He hasn’t meant to do wreng, 
I am sure. He hasn’t understood.” 

“Well, perhaps not,” replied -the 
father more gently, “but he'll under- 
stand now, if I know how to make 
him. Come here, Davie, and ‘et’s 
hear about this.” He sat down, and 
held out his hand, 

The boy, still frightened, stared 
wonderingly into his father’s face, 
but he did not stir. 

“Come here, I say. Do you sup- 
pose | am going to hurt you?” 

Davie went slowly, and stood, pas- 
sive, within the strong arms. “Now 
tell me all that you have been doling. 
Didn’t you know you were not ex- 
pected to have anything to do with 
that Bartholomew kid?” 

“Why, no, Papa! You didn’t tell 
me not to. You said not to go dwn 
to the store on the fence, and I 
haven’t. I went the other wWay, 
through Mr Wheeler’s vard, and 
C’lestine wasn’t there, and I called, 
and I couldn't see in Ler vera much, 








% 
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‘thot getting up on the fence, and 
you’d told me to keep off from it. So 
there was a little teenty hole in the 
fence, and I got a knife and made it 
bigger’— 

“You did, hey? 
the knife?” 

“Mamma gave it to me.” 

David looked interrogatively at his 
wife. : 

“Yes, I remember,” she said, “I did 
let him take that old’ shoe knifé I 
pare potatoes with. I didn’t know 
what he wanted it for; he is always 
fussing over something.” 

“Well, go on,’ prodded the father. 
“How big did you make the hole?” 

“O,” stooping to set the orange 
carefully on the floor, “’bout as big 
as that!” and the child curved his 
thumbs and forefingers to form a 
broken circle. Then, picking up his 
gift, he pursued his story. 

“T saw C’lestine up in her garden, 
and I called, and she came running 
down, and I gave her some pictures, 
and she didn’t know why I hadn't 
been to get the things in the post- 
office. She put some cocoanut cake 
in there, and I didn’t come, and it 
kep’ a-drying and it kep’ a-drying 
and fin’ly she had to throw it away. 
And it rained and made the candy 
all sticky, and she didn’t know why I 
didn’t some. And she said she was 
going to have a party, and’— 

“She didn’t invite you; did she?” 
interposed his father, gruffly. 

“IT guess so, she said. she wished I 
was coming.” - 

“Oh, well, you’ll find out, Davie, my 
boy, that saying things aren't doing 
them!” 

“But, Papa, she did do ’em! She 
gave me the cocoanut cake and the 
candy, only I didn’t go On the fence 
to see ’em, and so they were spoiled, 
and she gave me this orange. I 
guess it’s a nice orange, don’t you?” 
The delight had come back to his 
face. “There'll be enough for three 
pieces, a big piece for you, and a lit- 
tler one for Mamma, ’cause she isn’t 
so big as you, and the littlest piece for 
me. Ain’t you glad she gave me this 
orange, Papa?” 

David. Holeomb gazed down on his 
child. ‘There was no anger now in 
the dark eyes, only bitterness and 
gloom. He did not answer the ques- 
tion. 

“You and Mamma can have it all,” 
he said. ‘Den’t ask me to taste of a 
Bartholomew orange!” 

The boy looked distressed, and 
glanced toward his mother, as if in 
explanation. : 

“Papa doesn’t want it,” she smiled. 
“You and I'll have it together. We 
will have a little party of our own; 
won't. we?” 

The father sat in moody silence, 
and Davie slipped away from the un- 
restraining arm. Then the man came 
back to himself. 

“Mind,” he said, “you are not to 
go to see that kid by the fence, or by 
Wheeler’s yard, or by any other way! 
Now remember!” 

“Not ever?” gasped the child. 

“Never!”” was on David Holcomb’s 
lips, but something in the little face 
changed it to: “Not till you have per- 
mission, 

“And you mustn’t cut any more 
holes in fences,” his father continued. 
“TI shall have to pay for this, and you 
may be obliged to go without your 
dinner some day in consequence. Mr 
Wheeler won’t fancy having his fence 
mutilated, though, come to think of 
it, I guess it belongs to Bartholomew. 
All the worse! Well, mind you let 
things alone after this!” 

With sorrow in his eyes the. boy 
walked slowly into the next room, 
and they heard him talking in low 
tones to the baby. 

“You’re making 
for him, it seems to me,” 
comb ventured. 

(To Be Concluded.] 
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Where ’d you get 


life pretty hard 
Mrs Hol- 





Lots of Things, but Lonesome 

Dear Young Folks: I am 8 years 
old and go to school every day. I 
have got a 2-year-old colt; his name 
is Jimmy. I have him harnessed up 
and drive him. I have a puppy 6 
weeks old; his name is Nimrod. I 
paid $2 for him. I have got a big 
swing, 3 sleds and 2 wagons. I want 
to hear how Becky Chuck comes out 
in the spring. When school is out I 
am going to help papa. I have got 
lots of playthings, but I have no one 
to play with but Nimrod.—[Richard 
Baker, N Y. . 





Will some sister give directions for 
knitting a long worsted shawl. Please 
give kind of material and quantity. 
needed, whether wooden or -steel 
needles, and the size.—[B. B., Ct. 


WOMAN’S SPHERE 





Che March of the Tops 


By E. A. Brininstoal 





toy drum! 
Yonder the dollies are gathering— 
see 


How they come tripping so blithely 
and free! 


Marching away over valley and plain, 

All timing step to a lively refrain. 

Out of the Christmas Tree country so 
bright, 

Over the hills through the snow and 
the night. 

Rub-a-dub-dub, beats the brave little 

drum; 

goes the horn, as they gal- 

lantly come 

Marching so gaily and wheeling in 
line— 


Hark to the glad, happy holiday 
noise, 

Made by the march of the glistening 
toys! 

List to the music that lilts on the air, 

Played by the little tin trumpeter 
there. 

Hark to the rat-a-tat-tat and the 
thrum ‘ 

Of the resonant notes of the’ little 

Toot! 

t Isn’t the lilt of their music just fine? 


Some New Cross-Stitch Designs 


BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 





it is often difficult to find satis- 

factory all-over designs, such as 
are often wanted for table covers, 
cushions, etc, and the one shown here 
at No 1 may prove helpful to the 
worker in need of such a design. It 
is intended to be worked in _ three 
colors, each square filled with a black 
dot, being cross-stitched in a pretty 
shade of rather dark brown, the leaf 
forms, indicated by crosses, in dark 


I N doing this kind of embroidery 


green, and the flower forms, indicated 
by the open blocks, in either red or 
blue. 

The foundation canvas should be 
tan or light green. A 


table cover 





No 1—Lower Right-Hand Corner of 
Design 


worked thus in three colors might 
have a 4-inch applied hem of dark 
green canvas, with the flower form 
and two leaves in brown worked con- 
tinuously along the lower edge of the 
hem. The leaves should be placed 
with the blunt, three-square side one 
block from the tip of the flower form, 
and the repeat obtained by placing the 
leaves, point to point, one canvas 
square apart. This design might be 
used to decorate a gingham waist, 
using it to form a deep; pointed yoke, 
and embroidering the sleeves to corre- 
spond, and a few minutes’ study will 
reveal numerous possibilities of di- 
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No 1A—Details of All-Over Design 
vision, if one wishes to cover ohly a 
small space. 

The smaller design, No 2, is appro- 
priate for many purposes, waist deco- 





See — the stars, gleaming jewels 
of nigat, 
Light up the valleys and make the 


way bright! 
Little little red 


toy wagons and 
sleighs 
Rattle and jingle along down the 


ways. 
Wee woolly doggies and cotton cats, 


too, 

Pass, without stopping to fight, in 
review. 

All creeping forth from the Christ- 
mas Tree land, 

Haiting or marching at Santa’s com- 
mand, , 


Never a little tin horse that’s afraid. 

Never a little lead soldier that stops 

Or from the long, gleaming cavalcade 
drops! 

Now see the column, all noiselessly 


creep 
In where the wee, dimpled babes are 


asleep. 
“Halt!” comes the order, and “toot!” 
blares the horn, 
Rest for the marchers until Christ- 
mas morn! 


* 

Ah, what a glittering, shining bri- 
gade! 
* 


ration. borders. etc. It would look 
well worked in one color above the 
hem of a gingham apron, or if done 
on canvas. in two colors, using one 
for all parts of the design except the 
central six-block squares, and the 
flower forms which branch from the 
bar on either side of these. ~ 


Effective Sicesslens 


BY C. L. MELLER 








EAR the table on which I am 
writing is a large jardiniere 


N overflowing with a veritable 


cascade of greenery tumbling down.-its 
sides to the very floor. It is a very 
pretty ornament. The plant that pro- 
duces this effect is popularly known 
as Wandering Jew or Creeping Char- 
lie, and to the florists as tradescantia. 
Nothing is grown easier and withal it 
is so rugged and hardy that it will 
endure frosts and drouths fatal to 
geraniums. You may easily recognize 
this plant by its slightly zigzagging 
vines, from each joint of which a 
Stemless leaf appears. 

The splendid specimen that helps to 
bring life and color into the darker 
corner of the dining room was propa- 
gated in a very simple manner about 
three years ago. A friend who pos- 
sessed a very. fine plant that he had 
trained all round a large mirror, was 
kind enough to give mother a little 
piece of about five joints, having an 
equal number of leaves, taken from 
the end of one of the long vines. This 
we planted to the depth of half a joint 
in a small flowerpot, using ordinary 
black garden soil that happened to be 
avafMable. Being supplied with suffi- 
ecient water the slip seems to have 
started to grow from the very moment 
it was placed in the soil.- All of the 
five large plants. that we now possess 
came originally from this little. slip, 
each grown from aslip of the other as 
such pieces accidentally broke off. In- 
deed, the number of plants one can 
grow in this manner is practically 
without limit. 

Starting such a cutting this month 
means that by next fall you may ex- 
pect to have a large and thrifty plant. 
Tradescantias also makes good porch 
and window-box plants, and where 
not desired ‘for house plants during 
the winter may be stored away in the 
cellar, the only precaution necessary 
being that the soit does not dry out 
altogether or freeze up solid. Now is 
also a good time to start a number of 
these plants for the garden vases next 
summer. 

For this purpose take a shallow box 
8 to 4 inches deep and of a suitable 
size to fit some convenient window sill 
where the slips or cuttings may have 
sunlight the greater part of the day 
and never be in danger of frost. Any 
good black soil will do, while a layer 
of about 4% an inch of gravel, moss, 
or cinders at the bottom of the box 
insures better drainage. 

Into this stick as many three to five- 
jointed cuttings as you wish to have 
plants. Sand kept thoroughly moist 
all the time may take the place of soil, 
in which case the box may be even 
shallower, 2 to 3 inches, and the 
drainage can be omitted. But where 


first space, 


sand is used each little slip will have 
to be potted after it has formed roots, 
while in the soil the plants may re- 
main till_they are to be used out of 
doors. In the sand the slips may be 
placed 1% inches apart each way; im 
the soil the distance should be 8 to @ 
inches. In this manner it is an easy 
matter to raise as many plants as one 
may desire. Started now they will be 
thrifty and ready for transplanting im 
spring. 


Pretty Crocheted Table Mat 


BY c. L. C, 


© H 75, and, beginning at the 3a 





ch from hook, work back along 

the ch in half double crochet 
(h dc). To make this st, *’throw 
thread over hook and draw a loop 
through foundation, draw loop through 
the three loops on hook, and repeat 
from *. Put 5 h dc in last ch and 
work along the other side of ch, put- 
ting 4 sts in last ch and join with 


“e st. 
d row—Ch 1, h dc in every st, 
taking up both threads, till the cen- 
ter of the 5 h dc is reached. Work 
5 sts in this center st, one in every st 
along side, 5 in the other end, 1 st 
along ehain and join. 

38a rew—Ch 1, make like 24d, in- 
creaing 1 st in the two chain on each 
side of the central end stitch and 
three in it. 

4th row—Work as usual and in- 
crease 1 st in each increasing st of last 
row. 

5th row—Increase 1 st in every oth- 
er st when working around the ends 
and make eleven more rows, increas- 
ing just enough to keep the work flat. 
The last three rows will proably not 
need any extra sts, -but individuals 
crochet so differently that it is impos- 
sible to give explicit directions. Now 
begin the open row by chaining 5, ski 
2, d c in 3d st of foundation. * Ch 
dc in 34 st, repeat from * till the 























curve of the end is reached. Then put 
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No 2—Pretty for Borders 


adc in every other st with 3 ch be- 
tween for 14 spaces, then resume the 
wider spaces and continue, working 
the other end to correspond. Ch 3 
and work another row, with dc in 
center of each loop. Then work a row 
of h d c, two over each loop, and one 
in each d c along the sides, putting 3 
sts as needed over the end loops. On 
this row, crochet three rows of plaim 
h dc, widening at the ends, then twe 
open rows, four plain, one open, with 
the sts alike at ends and sides, and 
finish this with a picot edge. 

Before beginning this, however, 
make sure that number of loops whea 
counted can be divided evenly by 4, 
144 spaces being the number on. this 
model. A good way to count is to be- 
gin at the joining, count 3 spaces, then 
1, 3 and then i, all around, making 
sure that the one comes next to the 
ist 3 spaces counted. * Put 4s c in 
2s ¢@’in next space, ch @ 
turn, slip st in Ist s c, turn, 3 s c over 
loop, ch 4, catch in Ist st for picot, 
5 s ec over loop, 2s c in same founda- 
tion space, 4 s c in next space, ch 6, 
turn, catch beside Ist loop, turn, 4s 6 
over this loop, ch 6, turn, catch in 
top of ist loop, turn, 4 s c over loop, 
picot, 4 s c, 1 s ¢ in remaining haif 
loop, picot, 3 s c in same loop, 4s c im 
next space, and then repeat from *. 

Larger mats may be made in the 
same sttyle, by working solid center 
about eight rows larger, and then 
working three sets of. open and plain 
rows. Very pretty sets can also be 
made fo match, in circular form, cro- 
cheting as large a plain center as de- 
sired, and adding the two or three 
rows of alternating plain and open 
work, 





“fI I were a cobbler I'd try with my 
t ; 


m 

The best of all cobblers to be. : 
And were I a tinker no tinker on earth 
Could mend an old kettle Mke me," 


Don’t be a pessimist and say you 
cannot enjoy the beauties of a river, 
because the water is in the way. 
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_ Murmured the rose: 





The Christmas Rose 


BY JAMES &.. ELDERDICE 





Part I 


Grew side by side in the Alpine snows 
An old black pine and a Christmas rose. 
“Dear me,” cried the rose, “I wish 1 


ew 
Why I eannot bloom when others do. 
What pleasure are all my buds to me— 
Neither gentian nor eyebright here to 
see? 
If I flower not till the cold snows fall, 
Why should I try to bloom at all?” 


“Ho,” law the pine, “push your buds 
h - 


er; 
The snow and I are here to admire; 
After the Christ-chiid are you named; 
Over the seas are your blossoms famed; 
Cease your complaint, my little friend, 
God made us surely, for some wise end: 
Pray be content; some day you may 


know 
Why you are bidden to bloom in snow.” 


"The pine is right; 
I am not hidden from God's sight; 
Blessed are they whom He shali praise: 
He liveth best. whe best obeys.” 

She nursed her buds with tenderest care, 
And day by day they grew more fair, 
Till buds-to blossoms burst, and lo, 
The perfect flowers above the snow! 


Part II 


Sobbing they stood beside -her bed; 
The nurse; who watched all night had 


said: 
“T fear before another dawn, 
Your mother, children, will be gone.” 
The father by the fireside wept— 
For comfort to his side they crept. 
Like one who neither saw nor heard, 
He answered not by look or word. 


Out of the cottage door, at last, 
Hand clasped in hand, the children 


pa ; 

Wantlered far up the mountain side, 

Until the ancient pine they spied. 

“Ah! what would care that hard old 
tree,” 

The little boy cried bitterly, 

“If all mothers died today, 

‘And in the snows were laid away?” 


The sister, smiling through a tear, 
Saic: “One cares for us even here: 
Who made and keeps this Christmas- 


rose 
Our loneliness and sorrow knows; 
Tomorrow is the Christ-child day; 
We'll take the rose to church, and pray, 


That God, who hears and answers 
prayer, 
Our darling mother's life may spare.” 
Part Iii 


The pastor, trimming the chapel wall 
For the glad Christmas festival, 
Beside the festeoned altar there 
Beheld the children bowed in prayer. 
He put the dower within the vase, 
Kneeled with them at the sacred place; 
Long time they prayed, and all the while 
The rose above them seemed to smile. 


The father met them at the door. 
“Thank God!” he cried, “we grieve no 


more; 
Your mother sleeps, is free from pain, 
The tides of life flow back = 

The rose fulfilled its destiny: 

For some ope Te ge God made thee, 
And made us 1; in a fairer clime 
That purpose we may know, sometime. 


A New England Farmes’s Ruse 


{From Page 643.] 


what Parson Deane would say if he 
knew Joel was gving clamming on 
Christmas. He eyed his clam-digger 
with approval. With its long handle 
there was no risk of back-breaking 
work, and he would far rather be rak- 
ing clams than listening to one of the 
minister’s long sermons. 

As he munched his biscuit, and 
gazed contentedly out over the bay, 
be was suddenly surprised and 
alarmed by seeing 2a sail in the dis- 
tance. ‘There were reasons for alarm. 
Joel knew well that this was no fish- 
ing or lumber vessel. He knew every- 
ene liable to enter the bay. His face 
took on a pallor and his hands 
trembled while dinner, clams, and the 
parson’s ire lost ail interest. For, as 
Sure as fate, here, at last, was the 
dreaded warship, calculating, prob- 
ably, on the probability of all Dor- 
echester’s availdble fighting popula- 
tion being at church and unarmed. 

Joel Leeds was not a coward, but 
involuntarily, and as most men would 
have done, he took a few hasty steps 
toward the convenient woods. He 
could not repel the Britishers single- 

Neither 


handed. could he possibly 
reach the church, or even the nearest 
houses, 
pressed 








in time to give an effectual 
Dorchester men had been im- 
and forced inte the service of 
the king; Joel had no stomach for 
that kind of employment, and in those 
tempting woods was shelter and 
gafety. Yet he walked back slowly 
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THE 
pam looked out eye’ Pn amg the dis-. 


one Indian summer than a 
New England Christmas. 

Joel saw the clam-digger lying on 
the bank. “I just wish you were my 
old musket,” he murmured, “I'd give 
them one shot when they landed.” 

The idea was suggestive. “I won- 
der,” he said to himself, as he watched 
the crew lowering a boat, in the dim 
distance, “if they’d -land providing 
they thought this place a fort. If 
they saw a sentry up here, they’d nat- 
urally believe we were on the lookout. 
I wonder if I couldn't fool them ’”’ 

With his heart In his mouth, fear- 
ing, even while hoping, Joel crept 
down into the shadow of the friendly 
banks. When in the hollow behind 
them, he pulled his clam-digger down 
within reach. Then, putting it over 
his shoulder, musket-fashion, he 
marched straight and in soldiery fash- 
ion out into the open and began pac- 
ing up and down and around the 
grass-covered fortifications, keeping a 
watch on the distant enemy as he 
marched. 

He could see that his appearance 
was immediately perceived. Proceed- 
Ings on the vessel halted. Hesitation 
had evidently succeeded the orderly 
bustle of embarking. Keeping his 
clam-digger on the off side, Joel 
paced solemnly around once more 
and then, after facing the vessel and 
taking a good look at it, he leaped 
down into the pit behind the banks. 

“I was afraid to stay out too long,” 
he said afterward, “for fear they 
might have a glass strong enough toc 
detect the harmlessness of my arms.” 

From his shelter he watched the re- 
call of the men, saw the boat hauled 
up, and with deep happiness watched 
the disappearance of the vessel ocean- 
ward again. 

Then Joel arose and going down to 
the beach, dug a nice mess of clams, 
and, being a modest man and slow of 
speech, his wise bravery might have 
remained unknown, had there not 
been another truant abroad on the 
hill that pleasant Christmas after- 
noon. The parson’s son had been a 
spectator of the entire affair, hidden 
in the bushes near the summit of the 
hill, and it took him but little tiaie to 
spread the news. So, at the next town 
meeting, the recital of the to;vn's dan- 
ger and its possible _coMsequences 
Were presented with eréh force that 


ae 


a guard was establish at the hill. 
Joel’s grandchildreg preserved the 
old clam-digger for years, but 










whether it is now 
no one seems to 
of Joel’s wisdo 
cised it to sa’ 
depredation is 
chester hom 


A New Serial to Start at Once 


ON’T miss the opening chapters 

of the new serial, Clarence 

Northcote, Weakling, by Will 
Templer, author of Steve Larkin, 
Cowboy, and other stories. It will 
open in next week’s issue, and it will 
be brim full of romance, red-blooded 
action and adventure at home and 
abroad. 

Mr Templer is too well known to 
our readers to require further intro- 
duction. Those who read Steve Lar- 
kin, Cowboy, will eagerly read this 
new story from Mr Templer’s gifted 
pen, while to those who are not ac- 
quainted with this author’s work we 
simply promise a splendid story of 
human interest well told. It will be 
illustrated by Jean Mohr. 


existence or not, 

w. But the story 
a how he exer- 
native town from 
told in old Dor- 
Christmas day. 








ClO 
Does Not Want an Education 

Dear Host: I am 18 years oid, live 
on a farm, and am a genuine country 
girl. I do not care for an education, 
as 1 would rather raise flowers and 
make money by keeping poultry. But 
I certainly do not pprove of edu- 
cation. I make my.own clothes, and 
I think every girl should learn how 
to sew and cook. I am a great hand 
for fancy work. How many of you 
girls like to Go fancy work? To the 
boys I would say, go to some agri- 
cultural” college become expert 
farmers. There is nothing like the 
farm. I do not believe in woman’s 
suffrage. I think the woman's place 
is in the home, although I do think 
that the women should have some 
say in regard to the liquor traffic, for 
tt concerns the ess of their 
homes.—[New York Country Girl. 
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SEWING 


[25] 


NE="FEME 


ARE NEVER COMPLAINING 


No member of the family will do its share of the 
work with as little complaint. They never “talk 
back,’’ respond at once. cheerfully to every want 
in all kinds of sewing; always ready and willing 
to do something to relieve and be a help to all, 


We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our product and have 
Gesiers in all parts of the world. Sewing machines bearing name “NEW HOME *” ean be 
purchased from our authorized dealers only, Warranty never runs out. 


If there is no NEW HOME Gealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 


Something New from Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourse!f in rown home, that the Kalamazoo is (he most 
perfect—most econom!cal—most satisfactory stove or range for you to use 
Your money back if it's not. Bend for Catalog No 100, with special terms 
and compare Kalamazoo prices with others. 


Cash or Time Payments 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a 
inher home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash. 
Bither way—you save & to 840 on any stove in the catalog. We make it 
easy for responsibie people to own the best stove or range in the world. 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS ARE NOW IN USE 


yee aCe Cevitevauy 


VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH . 



















Direct to You 





MACHINES 








Just The Thing For Christmas Gifts 


For the Folks on the Farm 


It is especially necessary for the se gear who looks forward to a life on the farm 
to become thoroughly acquainted with whole body of modern agriculture, The old 
methods heretofore peagticed are insufficient, these must be supplemented by a thor- 
ee Seiariy with all m dern agricultural knowledge. 
d for our mew and elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, 
oe of upward of 500 of the most practical and modern books on 
} agriculture and allied subjects; the study of which will enable the reader to successfully 
a with any intricate question that may present itself. 
« The titles and descriptions have been arranged so that the reader may inform himsels 
ata glance concerning the books on any subject, and also to obtain readily such genera) 
information as will enable him to make an intelligent and judicious selection. Nearly allof 
the books listed in this catalog will edify and interest the farm boy as well as his father. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette St., New York 











“T regard the Chautauqua Idea as one of the 
most important ideas of the hour. The gen- 
eral adoption of this course for a generation 
would give us a new America in all that is 


noblest in culture and character.” 
—Rev. Robert Stuart MacArthur, D. D. 


himself or herself of its benefits. I have greatly 
enjoyed my four years’ course, and donot think a 
college course could have done more for me. I 
shall take great pleasure in recommending it to 
anyone with whom I may come in contact whe 
may wish to aid in educating themselves."" 
Canem Mcixuim, New York. 


Our sixteen-page booklet, “‘College 
at Home," will tell you about Chautau- 
qua and how to obtain it. The book- 


Chautauqua, with its definite plan of 
home reading, has kept thousands of 
people from weakening their mental 

through the rd process. 
fe develops mind, strengthens character, 
adds to capacity, increases earnings, 
enhances your ure, Twenty min- 
ates a day will do it. 

“I consider it one of the best institutions on 

anyone fort 





fecord, and consid whocanavail letis free, Send today. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., Educational Bureau 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Myrick Bidg. 439 Lainyette St. Marquette 











r-—Renew Now 


If you. will send $1.00 for one year’s subscription to 


American Agriculturist 
ou can have a copy of the HAND BOOK for 1910 ) 
ead the announcement of it elsewhere. 






















= send & eet of six up aie 
will send us 3 cents postage ani 
‘ and our 
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Fashions in Shirts and Neckwear 
BY EDWIN M. FREEMAN 
HILE stiff bosom shirts will 
W probably always have the 
preference for fall and winter 
wear, yet the manner In which plaited 
bosom shirts have lately asserted 
themselves and been adopted by a 
great number leads the observer to the 
belief that the plaited bosom has a 
bright future before it. This winter 
especially, they are enjoying great 
popularity, and therefore must be 
mentioned in any accurate resume of 
the season’s styles. 
Plaited Negligees 
Practical men are for the most part 
prejudiced against the plaited shirts 
for the same reason that they argue 
against the attached cuff. They say, 
and truthfully, too, that the plaits and 
attached cuffs greatly shorten the life 
of a-shirt, and therefore are a needless 
extravagance. It is a fact that the 
plaits fray easily and that the cuffs 
wear out in washing before the body 
- of the. garment.. Without plaits the 
bosom of a. shirt is the hardiest part, 
and therefore any weakening in this 
particular is not to the best interests 
ef economy. Again with the detached 
cuffs, when they are worn out there is 
usually another pair of the same de- 
sign furnished to take their place, and 
still another argument in favor of the 





Cerrect Neckwear and Shirt 
Wetached cuff is that most men take 
off their cuffs at work, and hence save 
the wear which must necessarily fall 
upon the attached cuff. 

Notwithstanding all this logical dis- 
approval on the part of a great many, 
both the plaited bosom and the at- 
tached cuffs are in the ascendency, 
anc the reason that is usually given 
for this condition is that they look 
better and make the shirt fit better. 

The patterns in these are principally 
of the narrow striped variety, and the 
space between the stripes is usually 
regulated by the number of plaits, 
Box plaits are the most popular, and 
in many of these there are smal! floral 
designs shown between the plaits upon 
which there are stripes. The materials 
and colors in vogue for these shirts are 
the same as those of the stiff bosoms. 

The Practical Stiff Bosom 

On the stiff bosom shirts I shall go 
fnto more detail inasmuch as I be- 
_ Heve that we are on safer ground, and 
this variety will undoubtedly appeal 
closer to us who do not go in for the 
very latest fads and extremes. In 
these shirts narrow stripes are the 
verv hight of fashion this winter as 


WINTER FASHIONS FOR MEN 





the season’s edicts in every detail of 
man’s dress call for simplicity. The 
prevailing colors are also of the more 
subdued tones. Gray, blue, black and 
white. effects and pink patterns in 
small floral, striped or pin-point de- 
signs are the real things. Of course, 
there are many of ihe bolder striped 
designs shown, but those with dark 
background effects so much worn last 
winter are for the present eclipsed by 
the trend toward simpler effects. 

Some very neat floral effects are 
shown, and these consist of small 
leaves and flowers widely spaced so 
that the foundation color predomi- 
nates in the color scheme. In nearly 
all of the season's designs the stripes 
on the bosom are vertical and on the 
cuffs horizontal, though some tasty 
novelties are shown with these re- 
versed, 

The most important fabrics used are 
the madras, percales, cheviots and ox- 
fords. The colors which are noted be- 
sides those preferred above are mod- 
= greens, olives, tans and lavender 
ones, 


Collar Novelties and Neckwear 


There are several novelties shown in 
collars this season, and the most ac- 
ceptable of these are the close fold 
effects, inasmuch as they work so 
nicely with either the narrow four-in- 
hand ties or the hat-wings. Wing col- 
lars are also being worn considerably, 
but the double-fold collar is the most 
fashionable, and from all indications, 
has come to stay. . 

In the neckwear the graduated four- 
in-hand is still supreme, not only in 
the edicts, but in practice as well. 
There has been a marked effort to re- 
turn to the ascot ties, or puff as they 
are more generally known, but as this 
tendency came from abroad it has not 
been accepted with any degree of 
recognition on this side, 

Gray is perhaps the most popular 
color, and the most fashionable tones 
of this shade ‘are smoke, pearl, slate 
and gunmetal. Black grounds with 
white patterns and also blue grounds 
with the white patterns, are very 
well thought of. In neckwear there 


is always more of a variety as 
to shading in the edicts than in 
any other fashion . detail and- this 


is also true this season. There is 
a@ veritable riot of colors prescribed, 
and you may take your choice of the 


following with perfect propriety: 
Purple, red, win, plum, lavender, 
wistaria, helio, garnet, eardinal, 


maroon, bordeaux, old rose, raspberry 
and a number of the softer green 
shades, 

The popular widths in these four- 
in-hands are from 1% inches to 2% 
inches, though many of the still nar- 
rower effects down to the 1% inch ties 
are sanctioned. Narrow bow ties 
and bat-wing ties are also very popu- 
lar this winter. 

Vertical stripes, two-tone stripes, 
swivel designs, polka dots, small floral 
and conventional figures are the most 
fashionable patterns, 


Trapping the Wily Mink 


HE trapper should be an early 
riser, for often animals are 
but slightly caught and being 

early on the ground you can save a 
skin which would otherwise be lost. 
This is the sound advice of an old 
trapper, who has in his lifetime taken 
thousands of dollars’ worth of val- 
uable furs. This same trapper em- 
phasizes the importance of being fully 
acquainted. with the habits of the ani- 
mals you seek, pointing out that such 
knowledge cannot be gained second- 
hand, but must be, the result of study 
and observation on the ground. 

Mink will eat almost any kind of 
food in the way of flesh, fowl or fish, 
but they prefer to kill their own game. 
Mink is the most suspicious of. the 
smaller animals, but easily trapped if 
properly managed. It is a good plan 
to ge in the fall before active trap- 





ping begins and look over the territory 
you want to work. Look along the 
bank at the water’s edge, and dig 
holes about 8 inches in diameter and 
3 feet back in the brush. Throw a 
lot ef driftwood about the hole to 
make it look as natural as possible, 
then leave the place for ten days or 
two weeks. You will often find that 
mink have made regular pathways to 
and from these holes. You can then 
set your traps so that the mink when 
caught will drown themselves in their 
struggles. 





Rainbows 


BY SARA E. GRAVES 


Set a prism in the window of your 


home; 
Shattered sunbeams then will fall 
On the ceiling or the wall, 
Giving joy and beauty where the rain- 
bow colors come. 


Keep a ane in the window of your 


soul; 
Let the Hight divine stream through, 
Flooding brightly all your view, 
To —— and make rainbows on the 
whole. ~ 


What - prism that will build an arch 
above 
All that here affliction seems, 
Gilding life with rainbow dreams? 
This veer is the spectrum clear 
of love. 


There are sunbursts through the gloom 
of darkest days, 

When the spectral fears depart 
From the anxious, watching heart, 
And the glow of love illumes the shad- 

owed ways. 


Life’s a mystery from the cradle to the 
shroud; 
But strong light 
g 
Many a rift, for me and you, 


through 
Leaving aye the bow of promise on the 
cloud. 


Trays of shine 
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This dainty apron, No 789+, is all 
made, ready to put on. The material 
is fine lawn and the workmanship of 
the best. The illustration shows a 





No 789+ Dainty Stenciled Apron 


prétty daisy design done in stencil 
work on the front, pocket and strings, 
but we can supply the plain-apron if 
preferred. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 
How to Order 
Order by number of our Fancywork 
Pattern Department, this office. 


Four Hundred Rats 

Dear Young Trappers: My home is 
in Boston, Mass, but I travel a good 
bit. Boys from the country think 
that the city boys are barred from 
hunting and trapping. I have trapped 
ever since my ad showed me 
how to whittle out a figure four trap. 
Two years ago with a partner I went 
to Breakneck pond, about ten miles 
from Southbridge, Mass, and set a 
line of traps. I had a coon dor, a 
still follower, and a good one. Bill, 
my partner, was a good’ trapper. We 
had 400 sets all told. Took 400 
rats, 10 mink, 13 coon, 5 fox 
and 2 otter and 6 skunks in three 
weeks, I think that was good. When 
we got a kit (young muskrat) that 
was living Bill always let it go. I am 
a machinst by trade, 20 years old. 
and cannot do any trapping this year. 
But nothing would suit me better 
than to get a good trapper in a good 
locality another year and trap through 
the fall and winter on shares. I would 
go anywhere in the United States, 
have a good kit of guns, traps and 
other utensils.—[D. R. Smith, Ia. 








Goes Skunking 

Dear Trappers: I am a young 
trapper nearly 12 years old. I have 6 
traps and I have caught a finger- 
stripe and a white skunk. I live on 
a farm of 720 acres. Another boy 
and I go skunking.—[Raymond Web- 
ster, N Y¥. 


Little Stories From 
Real Life 


How Success, Progress, Happiness Were 
Victorious Over Failure and Ignorance 
Conducted by JOHN P. DUDLEY 


SERIES V 


{The writer will be pleased to 
tions which may arise in the mind of the 
relative to the Chautauqua course—the studies takes 
up, method of procedure, time required, or how ob- 
tained. Address John P. Dudley, tional 


Bureau, Orange Judd Co, Springfield. Mass. } 

HE cry goes up all over our 

land, “How will we Keep our 
boys and girls on the farm?” 
Moved by the ambition to gain an ed<- 
ucation, they are leaving their farm 
homes, these up-to-date boys and girla, 
and while some may blame, others 
sympathize, declaring the ambition ta 
be a laudable one. 

And so it is. But must all these 
boys and girls who are hungering for 
an education leave the farms to get 
it? Must they break home ties and 
neglect sacred duties to gratify thein 
thirst for knowledge? Not at alL 
Some of the best educated men and 
women, in the truest sense of thd 
word, who have “made good” and oc- 
cupy enviable positions at home of 
abroad, never saw the inside of a col- 
on They gained their education from 


Intelligent reading is the key to all 
achievement. You can study in your 
own home, without losing time and 
neglecting duty. The educational ad-. 
vantages which have hitherto been 
accessible only to the few are now 
open to the many. Chautauqua haa 
for over 30 years applied itself to this 
mission, and today shines forth as one 
of the brightest spots in our Ameri- 
can. democracy. It bids fair to go @ 
long way in developing the already 
fertile resources of our great “com-, 
mon people,” who now, as in the past, 
are destined to positions of momen--. 
tous influence in the affairs of the 


nation. 
Some Life Stories 
From Mrs Robert J. Cunningham, 
Pa: “I feel that I must tell to you 


the great pleasure I have derived from 
the course. It has not only been a ben- 


efit itself, but it has stimulated in me a’ 


desire to read more and to give my time 
to something more enlightening tham 
he ae ‘novel.’ Each year has been 
good, but to me the last has been the 
climax, and I could only say as I fin- 
ished my last chapter, I was sorry it 
was finished.” 

Frem Mrs Elmer G. Nash, Ohio: ‘% 
was a bride when I first took up the 
work ('81), now I am a grandmother 
with youngest son in college. Hardly @ 
day has passed in all these years that E 
have not been helped by the Chautauqua 
spirit, and I am very grateful to our 
ret, Chancellor and his faithful secre 


From Mrs L. C. Moore, Okla: “I cam 
say that J] have been benefited along all 
lines by this work and can heartily, 
recommend it to the busy housewife.” 


A Boon to Farm Life 

From Edward A. Greer, Ct: “3 
felt that a young man employed 
on the farm would not take the time 
required to complete the course; that 
the C L SC was not for him; that the’ 
farmer’s son who resolves to be @ 
farmer must have connected course 
of study and devote all the time te 


the work of the farm and get what.’ 


he needs of the world’s great store of 
knowledge by grasping the odds and 
ends which come to view. But am 
glaa to find that the Chautauqua 
course is just what will benefit the 
farmer. It makes his life appear more 
real, more noble, and brings his mind 
(while engaged physically in tilling 
the soil) into sympathy with nature. 

From Miss M. Elizabeth Spaeth, 
Wyo: “I have thoroughly enjoyed the 
course, especially since I am out here 
on the ranch, and I shal! try to 
other ranchers interested in the work.” 

And so I eay to the boys and girls, 
and the men and women of the farms 
who would extend their knowledge if 
chosen fields, find out what Chau- 
tauqua. can do for you. Don’t be in 
such a hurry to leave the safe haven 
of your home. Give this subject care- 
ful thought. 


A Little Dairy Girt 


Dear Young Foiks: I am a farm- 
er’s daughter 13 years of age. I have 
been a little dairy girl ever since I 
was five years old. We have now 65 
head of cattle, of which 8 are milch 
cows. ‘We have 12 horses. I can ride 
any of them. I think there are no 
better sports than horseback riding, 
dancing and skating.—([Katherine 
Darner, Md. 
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A 4Gepartment wherein our 
teaders may give expression to 
their various interests and 


< 
farm life. Matter for - this 
Dartment is not paid for. It 
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The Host’s Wishes 


MERRY Christmas to you, 

Tablers—to you and yours and 

all the world! May it be more 
than merry—may it be happy, and in 
that happiness may there ring a de@~, 
full note of joy. 

We are close upon a New Year— 
what will it mean to each of us? 
Never mind. We cannot live save in 
the present, the moment ef just now. 
So then let us be merry, happy and 
joyous, for vain are fegrets for the 
past, and the future is whoRy in the 
keeping of Him who knows neither 
past, present nor feature. We Tive 
the now, and i we live the passing 
moment the very best we may, we 
will Iive life the very best possible. 

A merry Christmas to you, Tablers! 
‘To you young men and young women 
who are taking so active a part in 
these discussions of vital topics! To 
you, methers and fathers, who, though 
so sileat, we still feel sure are listening 
closely! To each individually I wish 
a merry, happy, j¢dyous Christmas,— 
{The Hest. 








The Onan Forum 





Can’t Be Too Careful 

Dear Host: The letters from the 
boys. and girls have interested me 
very much. Some have far different 
opinions than mine, especially “Up- 
te-Date Boy.” A girl can be good and 
pure and modest, and yet not be 
prudish. I believe that there is noth- 
ing on earth as pleasant, as sweet, as 
inspiring as a good, pure girl. And 
as there is nothing better than a good 
girl, there is nothing lower than a 
bad one. To go wrong you will tose 
health and strength, your bright eyes 
and charming complexion, your 
springy walk and your courage and 
will power. I believe that a girl 
should not be away from home at 
night unless accompanied by parents 
or Some proper person, and that she 
should allow only one person outside 
cf ber family to kiss her, and that 
ene her lover. I would like to know 
“Brown-Eyed Seventeen” and “The 
Empress.”—[Son of Old Connecticut. 

Entitled to Wear a Rat 

Dear Host: May a girl from Ohio, 
who bees to differ with “Bill of 
Maine,” tell why? Two years ago I 
decided to try farming. I bought a 
small farm, two cows, and 100 chick- 
ens; alse “a driving horse. I knew 
nothing about farming, having been 
bred in the city. I do all my own 
work, washing, ironing and baking, 
feed the steck and chickens, do the 
milking, and churn three times 4 
week. I make all my own clothes 
and have reised 11 pigs, selling eight 
of them at about $15 each. I always 
find time for my music, have @ piano, 
and have a good contralto voice. In 
addition to daily tasks 1 teach a class 
in eloention, and yet I “wear a rat 
and a hat a yard wide.” I am 20 
years eld.—[Ohio Lass. 

True to the “Rat” 

Dear Host: I think Table Talk is 
becoming very interesting and it could 
be made still more so if all the young 
people who are readers would take 
an active interest in writing letters. 
“Audrey of Massachusetts,” your letter 
please@ me very much. It is every- 
one’s duty to make themselves pleas- 
ing in appearance, not necessarily by 
expensive clothes, but by neat, becom- 
ing and up-to-date clothes. It doesn’t 
seem to me that a girl is vain or false 
to wear a “rat.” It-is an utter neces- 
sity newadays for a girl who wishes 
to look at all up-to-date or “up to 
the minute,” as “Bill of Maine” ex- 
presses- it. Compare the difference 
between painting and powdering and 
wearing a modest and harmless “rat.” 
I er myself sensible (at 
Jeast I try to be) ahd I am not 
dshamed to say I wear a “rat.” T am 
a farmer’s daughter of 24, a 
gradute of high scheol and nor- 
mal scheol. I can teach schoo! or 
do housework. I am very fond of 


sewing and like danc and also en- 
joy p the piano. I have 
thousand dollars all my own. of 
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Maine” has done nicely for a young 
man and deserves much credit. Au- 
drey of Massachusetts wrote a leiter 
worth reading from every stand- 
point,—[Miss Interested. e 
“Rats” Again 

Dear Host: I agree with “A 
€ranky Crank” on the subject of for- 
bidding drunkards to marry, I should 
like to ask “Bill of Maine” where he 
expects to find a girl to match the 
young man who says he is “up to 
date, and up to the minute,” if she 
canret wear @ wat? Girls cm@pnot fix 
their hair “ap t® date’ without a rat 
—at least, I cammot. I @o housework, 
and outdser werk, too. I am @ lover 
of flowers anf poultry; poultry rais- 
ing is my chief sport. I like outdoor 
work the best, such as making garden 
and helping in the harvest field. It 
does not hurt anyone’s complexion to 
work outdoors; does it good! I can 
get up a meal as quickly as any girl 
of my age, which is 18. I do not like 
to be bossed when at work, but am 
always ready for advice. Bill, you 
will get along in this world all right; 
I like to see young men that know 


their own minds.—[Ruth Baldwin, 
Ohio. : . 

Why? 
Dear Host: “Old-fashioned,” I 


would like a few of the girls and boys 
to tell me why they call us “old-fash- 
ioned.”” I think we might be termed 
modern, if what is written in these 
frank and friendly letters is true of 
ourselves. I am a jolly girl of 19, live 
on the good old farm and enjoy life 
to its full extent. I like to go to danc- 
ing parties and do not see why any- 
one can think that parties are wrong, 
for someone has said: “One can be 
a lady or a gentleman at all times,” 
and it is even so. I sincerely pity 
“Vermont Girl.” If any girl of 18 can’t 
teH « young man in a kind and gentle 
Way that she would still like to be his 
friend, but wouid rather not keep 
company with him any longer, she 
had better let the boys alone and go 
to school until she learns, There has 
been a great deal said about pie crust, 
high ideals; marriage, and so on, but 
you girls have never told us your 
ideal of the man you wish to marry. 
This is my ideal: He must be of a 
good family, good moral character, 
good education, temperate habits, 
kind, gentle and thoughtful.—[Gillian 
of the Maples. 


Change of Topic Wanted 


Dear Host: As we all have a 
preaching bee in our bonnets it does 
no harm to let it buzz a little; it is so 
easy to be good on paper, and it may 
help others to shine their souls up a 
bit. But it seems to me we are get- 
ting too opiniondtive and self-ri,at- 
eous, so I suggest a change. V_4é¥ not 
write the interesting thing’ that strike 
us as we take walks around the farm 
or visit the neighbors—the thoughts 
that inspire or give us amusement, 
the little bits of human nature? ‘In 
one mad rush to follow the beckoning 


fingers of John Burroughs and Ernest, 


Thomson-Seton we are forgetting that 
human beings are interesting. Sup- 
.pose we tell what we are seeing and 
doing and thinking. High principles 
are fine and good, but we have given 
lots of time and space to that sort of 
thing and too many lectures give the 
soul indigestion. Guess if I am boy 
or girl?—[Maryland No 2. 


Right and Wrong Dances 
I think the Table a 


hall where all are invited guests? 
Certainly dancing is a fine exercise, 
as well as an enjoyable amusement. 


GOSSIP 


My home is in 2 small town on the 
lake shore, but, nevertheless, it is a 
lively one, if it is small. With best 
Christmas wishes to all, from a true 
Vermonter.—[Swanton. 

Not Old-Fashioned, but a Lady 

Dear Host: Hurrah for “Western 
New York Girl!” How truly she 
speaks when she says that a great 
many girls are in need of reforma- 
tion, as well as the boys. Also that 
“a young woman can be a iliady 
wherever she is.” I agree with her 
on the subject of dancing. [t is 
beyond my power to grasp where 
there is any harm in that simple pas- 
time. Will someone kindly tell me 
what constitutes the “old-fashioned” 
girl? From the tone of some of their 
letters, one has a perfect right to 
judge them as regular “prudes.” 
Please accept my heartiest congratu- 
lations, M. S. P. of Vt. Our religious 
ideas are identical. How many agree 
with “Earnest Girl?” Most assured- 
ly one may be a lady without being 
classified with the “old-fashioned 
ot.’ —[ New Jerscy Giri. 

Up-to-Date Girl 

Dear Host: I am an Ohio girl of 

18 and the daughter of a_ well- 


to-do farmer. We live on a large 
farm, with labor-saving machinery. I 


heartily agree with “Sinner.” Don’t 
put all the blame on the girls. I 
never have seen the boy yet who 


could be classed with goody-goods if 
he had a slight idea he could take 
liberties. I also agree with “Audrey 
of Massachusetts.” I wear up-to-date 
clothes; large hats and wear my hair 
on a rat, but I am still classed with 
respectable people. I do not believe 
in kissing games, but, like “Sinner” 
(wish I knew her personally), I think 
a girl who has never allowed a boy 
to kiss her, and a boy who does not 
eare for this sort of thing, is a rarity. 
I do not want to be classed with the 
“old-fashioned girl,’ but with the re- 
spectable, up-to-date girl. I con- 
sider the church and schoo! a neces- 
sity for the young folks of today. 
Life is too short to idle one’s time 
away’and not go to school and Sun- 
day school. I am secretary of a large 
Sunday school, and cédsider it a great 
pleasure,—[Buckeye \Brunette. 


“A True Fa Boy 


Dear Host: Yes, I dgre say we can- 
not be too careful abgut judging oth- 
ers. Why? Does no& he Bible say: 
“Judge not that ye b4 not judged?” 
I think the better way)is to look first 
to our own faults and let our lives 
be a model for othe for who is 
honored more than a cbod, pure, un- 
defiled Christian mai@ o¢ young man? 






We must also remember that the 
greatest of all spiritual fyuits is char- 
ity. I am a farmer's yy of 2. TI 
agree with “Old-FWas di Twentieth 
Century Girl’ that there is nothing 
better than farmer’s life. I have 


spent several winters in high school 
and one yéar in college in old Mich- 
igan. W'.<re can you find more free- 


“dom or greater pleasure than on the 


farm? . We have about all that-our 
ne'>.bors in the city have, and we 
afso have wonderful nature itself. 
Wherever we look or listen there we 


can find the magnificent and marvel- 
lous works of our Creator. My clos- 
ing wish is that you all may have 
health, wealth and happiness, not 
only in this world, but in the world 
to come.—[J. C: H., N Y 


From a Maryland Girl 


Dear Host: I beg leave to differ With 
“Maryland Boy” in almost every sen- 
tence of his letter. I think the let- 
ters of “Up-to-Date Boy” and “Tray- 
eler” were splendid. They contained 
practically matter-of-fact truths. I live 
in the country and hope that I am 
near to God, yet I think that a judt- 
cious intermingling of pleasure and 
pain is really necessary to develop 
the best that is in us. I think the good 
Lord intends that there should be 
pleasure as well as pain. We can do 
right without making ourselves silly, 
but some people take everyth te 
extremies. Kissing games have 

since gone out of style with we, bat 
we frequently have dances and par 
pene No one is invitea ut these of 
good, 


‘eutweuch people. 
Gi t making a 
wnittalike Qn Jeaving scheol so young. 


~ May She wealice it before it is to late. 
ay 


“Oklahoma 


a> 








Never befare has it been 
possible to get brown cot- 
ton dress-goods that would 
not fade. 


Simpson -Eddystone 
Fast Hazel Brown 
Prints 


are calicoes in a beautiful 
shade of brown that abso- 
lutely will net fade from 


perspiration or 
repeated washing. The 
designs are artistic, and 
the fabric of most durable 
quality. 
If your dealer hasn't Simpson- 
dystone Prints write us his 
name, We'll help him supply 
you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr 











DIRECT from FACTORY at 
Wholesale Prices, Freight Paid 
the joaier pay the freight oeaites Store pat 
\ghed. ready to set up, safe delivery insured. 


You 
Save 
from 
$5.50 
te 
$20.00 





Btove Book free, 
telle all about 
stoves, drafts, 
chimneys, etc. 
gona for it. 

Coin Stove Co. 


10ak 6 Troy. N.Y. 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn On label. 


Get “Improved” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


/ World’s Clearing House | 
of Rural Literature 


CATALOG FREE TO ASA.. Our Brief 
Descriptive Catalog (86 es) will be sent free of 
charge to all applying for the enme. Our New 
Large Ili ted Ley Catalog, 
13 es, 6 by 9 inches, fally -thoronghly 

xed and containing 
all the best books on 
Rural and Home Topics, sent for six cents in 
stamps—which only pays postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
L430 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. - 


TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Greenhouse Construction 
BY L. BR. TAFT. 

A complete ‘treatise on greenhouse structures ang 
Q@rrangements «f the various forms and styles of 
plant bowees, Tor professional florists as well as 
amateurs. Al the best and most improved struc 
tures ave clearly described. The modem and most 
suceesifall amethods of heating and ventilating sre 

‘treated Special chapters are devoted 

to used for the growing of one kind of 

@xelusively. The construction of hotbeds and 
receives appropriate attention. Over 

eacelient illustrations. 210 pages. 7 inches. Cloth 


$1. 
Greenhouse Management 
BY L. BR. TAPT. 

This book forms almost indispensable compan- 
fon volume to “Greenhouse Construction.” So 
minute and practical are the various systems and 
methods lorei car- 



























ng f ng roses, 
metions and all the most important florists’ planta, 
as well as fruits and vegetables, described, t by 
@ careful study of this work and the emges  O 
its teachings, failure is almost impossible. I 
trated. 382 pages. 6x7 inches. Cloth....... ++ SL 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
438-441 Lafayette St. WEW Toms 





See Our Guarantee 
on Editorial Page 





ADVERTISEMENT 





Given Away in Prizes 


ALSO 
Absolutely 


“where we have no agent, to every person sénding us the att : 
coupon, or who writes us the information asked for in the coupon.’ fe: 
We have deposited One Thousand Dollars ($1,000) in Gold with the First Nationat BANE oF 
LWAUKEE. This $1000.00 will be given away in prizes in thé most original prize contest ever con- 
See fist of cash prizes below. 


ad: 


du 


This 
‘every perso 


000.00 prize contest is open to 
oMyvho writes us the informa- 
tion, asked foM&in the coupon, or who fille 
out and sends use coupon. 

‘The details of th&ontest will be sent at’ 
@nce. We will also Nad a beautiful and 
valuable ¥ .no er whether you. 
‘enter the cash prize cont not, 

Remembe:, you receive thi handsome’ 
picture at once ely free, gj besides 
‘may win the first’ prize of Five. 

\Dellars in Gold. 
Remember, too, that it ‘requires 





ndred « fi 


PADST FAMOUS SIX-HORSE TEAM OF WORLD'S CHAMPION PERCHERONS | 


(education, or go a long way towarda) 
‘completing a college course, 

It would pay for a trip te Europe of, 
an extensive journey through America} 

If it were required for no other use) 
4 would start or increase a bank account 
wery nicely. 

You will surely decide that it is wort, 
‘tying for when you consider that the! 
jtrial costs nothing. Besides you receive 
‘@ valuable present if you qi’'l- simply 
“SEND THE COUPON 
Better do it-now while you have it in) 


‘write us 





Awarded 10 First Prizes, World's Fair, St.. Louis, 1904. mind. Someone is going to get the 
ompete—Paiher, Mother, Boy or Cid Ni) ™* NRSOGY LA Sitti he Coupon Touay. Senda the coupon fa ture of the picture 
—~or all of them together. { FREE of . 
It will-tequire only a few minutes of anybody time? No canvassing or We don’t have to tell people any more how good Wilbur's Stock Tonic is) 
- selling goods is required, just a few minutes workNp the evening or at any Its place is established among the feedersof the country, Those 
@pare time. ‘The cash prizes ares, who have tested it accept its saving in feeds and the impzoved condition of live 
1 First Prize $500.00 2 stock asa matter of course and arderit regularly. ‘Those who make the fst 
fore | (nee cnc of Wier vse Toncetangnc reais 
4 Prizes, $25.00 each 100. 00 cash ce escent very simple. Underordinary conditions there isa large 
(10 Prizes, 10.00 each 100.00 cash waste of the nutrient element of feed. A right tonic increases the powers of 
10 Prizes, 5.00 each + 50.00 cash ‘digestion and assimilation and enables the animal to get all there is from the 
,100.00 cash jfeed besides increasing the ite. With the dairy cow the milk-produc- 
——___. ing feed is all assimilated converted into milk when the digestive func- 


100 Prizes, 1.00 each 
127 Prizes $1000.00 cash —— weer in ee se ae Fiat an ag: “xf a oo vee 
“ softens the stomach, purifies the s the ani with vitality: 
What Could be Done With That Extra $500.00\ cidaction. For mares with foal it acts asa wonderful tonic and invig. 
¢ would build a comfortable addition to the house. It would Oggtor. Forraising colts to strong, healthy ani it has no equal., 
ish your home complete. It would build a granary or an V&b steers and hogs the fattening elements of are all appro- 
lextension to the barns. It would give a young persona business _priat® with fowls the full complement of feed is turned into eggs-) 


-Wilbur’s Stock Tonic 


‘is simply natures corrective elements, that maintain perfect health and 
condition, give relish to the feeds and aid in digestion, as do the gras- 
ses ard herbs in thegreen pastures. It not only increases the efficiency 
of feeds, but it fortifies live stock against disease and saves veterinary 
bills and loss of profits and of time.. 


Hh), 
Send today for the FREE PAIL, the particulars AY 


special knowledge to compete for thi 
great prize, Any one in the family can jf 


WILBUR 
STOCK 

FOOD CoO. 
616Huron St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please 
send me the 
/ 25-Ib. Pail of 
WILBUR’S STOCK TONIC 
absolutely FREE 


also the 


SSS ss : 


of our $1,000 prize contest and the beautiful \ Hi wD * % 
’ \i a A“ 

8 color picture. NY ~ nahh Fags 
Our References—First National Bank, Milwaukee; or an 4 \F 7 at . 
other bank in America; any Commercial Agency in ‘in Tt Pe 

America; any Agricultural Journal in America 4 A LAN 


« ‘ yi | 1) | 
WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO, wey \ 
616 Haron! St, 


| Nt 
waukee, Wis- N\\ 


=XCe 


and the particulars. of you: = Y 
$1,000 CASH PRIZE CONTEST 


Name. cere eee eee eee ee Ke eee eeesece 


Aste | HY, 
UL 
VIALE © 


foep eee eee eee Pees er eeePePeteees se. 


Freight Stations. <teccedeecveeeswercecese’ 
SCH SEHTS EPH SEEEHE TESTE SS Fee 


Kindly fill in here the number of live stock you own 


Hogs... 00... Cattle, ocese. a Moreep 

















